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Singing the Social Gospel 





N OUTSTANDING characteristic of the new hymnal, HYMNS OF THE UNITED 


CHURCH is its modernness. 


This has been widely commented upon by the 


hundreds of church leaders who have adopted the book for their congrega- 
tions. As an illustration of this quality of modernness we would call attention to the 
unique section on “The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled “Social Aspira- 
tion and Progress,” “Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,” “The 


Nation,” “Peace Among the Nations,’ 


In this section are 101 great hymns which 


sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of these 
have never before been used in a Church hy mnal. Here are some of the authors’ 


names: 


Emily Green Balch 
Nolan R. Best 
John Hay 

Felix Adler 
Charles Mackay 
John G. Whittier 
Ebenezer Elliott 
W. Russell Bowie 
Charles Kingsley 
Rudyard Kipling 
Frank Mason North 


John Addington Symonds 


William DeWitt Hyde 
Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon S. Swinburne 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
William Pierson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 
John Haynes Holmes 

T. Wentworth Higginson 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social 
gospel will never seem to be a truly religious gospel until the Church learns to sing it. 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is the only Church hymnal in which the -ocial 
note of today’s evangelical preaching fincs adequate expression. The use of this 
hymnal will thrill and inspire your congregation with a new vision and purpose. 


A returnable copy of the Hymnal will 
be mailed you upon request 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 
It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 








EDITORIAL 


A Prayer on New may we let Thee find and save us. And when we are 





XUM 


Year’s Eve 
er Companion of all our weeks and days, 


we would enter the New Year with Thee by our 
side. Very gently hast Thou led us through the 
year now closing. Its hazards and adventures have all 
been shared by Thy loving will. Nothing of good or evil 
has befallen us without Thy knowledge. We bring the 
record of the past to Thee for Thy merciful judgment. 
How soiled are its pages. How unlike the fair hopes and 
resolutions with which we started. 
things that we ought not to have done and we have left 
undone many things that we ought to have done. 
heart rebukes us for our carelessness and our wilful ways. 
Yet we take courage from the many tokens of Thy grace 
by which we were inspired to perform many things of 


We have done many 


Our 


which we are now not ashamed. 

Sweep from our soul all thoughts that drag or fetter 
our higher impulses, Plant in our inner garden the sweet 
flower of forgetfulness which has its proper place in our 
heart even as remembrance and love have their places. All 
that the old year held of bitterness or unfaith or folly we 
would penitently bury in the oblivion of Thy grace. Only 
let us carry into the new room of our Father’s house those 
sweet and ennobling memories of joy and instruction which 
the passing year has fashioned for us. So may we pass 
through the golden arch into a year of more unselfish 
service, of finer understandings, and of richer fellowship 
with Thee. 

As Thou hast been constantly with us in the past Thou 
wilt walk beside us in the days ahead. May we not go on 
unregardful of Thy comradeship. When we stumble and 
fall, may we learn to look up for Thy hand of help. When 
we grizve, may we turn like children to Thee, O Thou of 
the father heart. When we miss our aim or lose our way, 


drawn wilfully into sin may our heart so shame and chas- 
tise us that we shall find no peace until we find it at Thy 
feet. Open the door of the new year to us, O Lord. We 
would enter it with Thee. For Jesus sake, Amen, 
At the Turn of 

the Year 


burdensome and custom of 


\ expensive 
presents to a large circle of more or less esteemed and 


giving 
amiable people to whom it is felt to be an obligation 
to make gifts at the holiday time, is giving way to the 
much more sensible and discriminating practice of sending 
cards of greeting and good wishes. Almost all the senti- 
ment that is conveyed by a gift is symbolized by the 
simpler token, For those who are very near and dear there 
still remains the more intimate and costly remembrance. 
But in most cases the card is sufficient, and is far more 
appropriate. Then the holidays cease to be a burden, and 
are a joy as they are meant to be. And very precious are 
these little reminders of thoughtfulness and good will. 
Emerson said that he didn’t want to see his friends very 
often, but he wanted to know that they were there. That 
is what a Christmas or New Year says. It 
It brings 


to life fading memories of good and wholesome friend- 


message 
reaffirms a bond which the years cannot break. 
ships. It assures one that in other areas than one’s own 
souls as brave and faithful as oneself are carrying on the 
big enterprise of a growing world. It brings the humbling 
yet stimulating reflection that one’s own small stature is 
not the full height of all the sons of God. In that spirit 
of fellowship, appreciation and hopefulness, The Christian 
Century sends its message of greeting and good wishes to 
all of its family of readers and friends at the turn of the 
year. 
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Love's International 
Opportunity 


HE making of a secure peace is not merely a task for 


the diplomats. Peace rests foundation of 


Probably nothing has done so much to take the 


upon a 
Foot will 
bitterness out of the souls of our erstwhile enemies as the 


tact that our-money is sending bread to their starving 


children. But for the record-breaking philanthropies of 
the United States in the reconstruction period, a world 
catastrophe unexampled in history would have taken place. 
Herbert Hoover, who has led us in other good works, is 
now the chairman of a committee which seeks to save the 
lives of 3,500,000 little children in central Europe this 
winter, The various relief agencies have united with him 
in a big nation-wide campaign to provide thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars for the task. It is believed that if these child- 
ren can be kept alive to the next harvest, most of the 
families will be rehabilitated. It seems absurd to think of 
saving a child for the world with such a paltry gift as ten 
dollars, but we are assured that this can be done. Relief 
as been made a science, and miracles are wrought daily 
with money in the hands of trained workers. The price of 
a child 


Wearing the old 


one theatre party can save the life of An auto 


mobile tire is the price of two children 


overcoat another year, would make the difference of sev- 
eral lives. Probably most of the money in the United 
States will be given out of sheer compassion, as it ought 
to siven. ut there are far-reaching results to such 
philanthropy. If 3,500,000 children whose lives have been 
saved by the goodness of our citizens grow up to be men 


ind women, we shall have no lack of friends in Europe 


0,000 friends might some day stand between us 
(hirtv-five million dollars for world peace is 


wood investment. 


A New and Better Type 
of Home Mission Work 
| Denver 


A le ADIN 
bhere cre ()» 4 ure 


laymat ecentl said that 1! 


duplication in Colorado towns 


eceiving home mission aid there would be little need ot 
any wh aid in that state \t one of the Interchurch 
SUT V¢ Conferences \Warren H. Wilson said that often 
the best spent ome mission money was that spent to in 


establish and maintain a community 


murcl Phe Congregationalists, with the non-sectarian 
pirit, which so often characterizes their leadership, are 
featuring this modern type of effort. In other words they 
ire learning to regard the spending of their home mission 
unds from the pomt of view of promoting the kingdom ot 


(sod rather than promoting Congregationalism. This de 
nomination fostering two types of enterprise of this 
haracter. One is the “larger parish” program. Making 


mall rural town the center, they equip the parish with 


) pastor and an “Extension Assistant.” Equipped with a 


ear upon which a moving picture machine can be mounted 


they visit the school-houses or open churches for miles 


iround. A community program of religious, recreational 
and social service is worked out for this “larger parish,” 
ll! Christians 


heing invited to join in it The other plan 














is the “community church.” 


This is an effort to unite all 
Christians in one field with a program that promotes all 
Christian things there. The Congregational home mission 
board has sent men and money into communities where 
there is not a single Congregationalist with the simple aim 
of doing a Christ-like work through the cooperation of all! 
Christians. If all home missionary societies would adopt a 
program of this character there would soon be no com- 
munities in America left unchurched and there would be a 
wholesome absence of sectarianism in the mission fields 
here would also, no doubt, be such an outpouring of gen- 


crosity for home mission work as we have never seen, 


Baiting the Jews 
of America 
HE introduction into America of anti-semitism is an 
omen of evil. That such a propaganda is being start- 
A recent book 
called “The Cause of the World's Unrest,” suggests that 


the Jew is the agitator the world over 


ed is evidenced by a number of facts. 


Certain writings 
n the Dearborn Independent, which is financed by Henry 
‘ord, make the same evil suggestion. ‘This spiteful spirit 
arises as much out of jealousy as from any other cause 
Phe Jews in land are industrious and thrifty. 


hough millions of them are poor, they have shown a gift 


every 


for financial operations surpassing that of most other peo- 
ples. In the universities one finds large numbers of young 
lews, Not all of these be 
Chey have shown bril- 
With 
the pressure of persecution removed in America, the wall 
of separation 
dow) 


Which Jews marry Christians. 


seeking the highest culture. 
come great scholars, but many do. 


lance in many departments of human knowledge. 


hetween Jew and Gentile is being broken 


There are thousands of marriages every year in 


In almost every case, the 
children of these unions are brought up as Gentiles and 
Christians 


orten as 


Chis fact is a commonplace to every- 


one who lives in a large city. The Jewish problem in 


\merica, if left alone, would in a few generations be 


olved as Zangwill wished it to be, by the operation of the 


melting pot principle. The fusion of a few million Jews 


vith one hundred million othe 


folks would not be a bad 
olution. The Jews are the oldest civilization represented 


among us, and they have something to contribute. But 


even though the Jews to the end remain a solid bloc, segre- 
gated from the rest of the community, they have certain 
inalienable human rights, and Christians are never more 


st ek to 


urtail these rights 


Causes for Socialist 
Stagnation 

l is only recently that accurate figures have been ob- 
| tainable from with regard to the 
Socialist vote in the recent election, and even yet the re 
turns are It is now clear that 
the grand total will not be greater than a million when the 
last straggling returns are received. The Socialists have 
held their under circumstances which 
would seem to have given them the unique opportunity 


official sources 


not in from all the states 


just about own 
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\merica is not difficult to seek. They have combined an 

onomic dogma with an anti-religious dogma. Their con- 
tant dictum, “Religion is the opium of the people” may 
ive convinced a few, but it has driven thousands of hon 
est working men away from their meetings. One has only 
10 go to early mass in the great cities to realize that thous 
ds of workingmen are good Catholics. So long as the 
scceptance of the Marxian economic dogma means the re- 
ection of Christianity, these workingmen will remain 
-conomically conservative. Most of them believe that life 


food and raiment. But there is a further 


Though professing to have 


is more than 
ause for the Socialist failure. 
: highly rationalized body of doctrine, they believe in two 
rreconcilable things, class warfare and universal brother- 
The world has become disgusted with the class 
tvrannies of the past. What it wants is not to trade its 
zars for a supply of Lenines; the world is hungry for 


100 rd 


real democracy resting upon the Christian principle of the 
vorth of every human life of whatever class. Religion is 
anvil that has broken many hammers. The Socialist 
novement might have accomplished much more for the 
vorld 1f it had confined its activities to economics. The 
vorld is dissatisfied with its political leaders, but there is 
ess likelihood than before the war that it has any notion of 


proclaiming Karl Marx its second saviour. 


Sinn Fein and 

Americanism 
:% 1i£ Gaelic term Sinn Fein means “Ourselves Alone.” 
Chis motto is the symbol under which the Irish war 
ing carried on. There is a considerable section of 
\merican opinion which wants us to adopt an analogous 
motto, “America Alone.” We are told that we can produce 
erything we need, and why should we not wall up our 
civilization 


ports, absent ourselves from the councils of 


d live the life of utter independence’ The present con 
tion of the markets is the first rude jolt to this doctrine 
€ are not economically self-sufficient. It would only be an 
ormous debasing of the scale of living that a hundred 
illion people in this country could close the harbors and 
But the movement of the markets 
We find Europe 
making post-bellum settlements which do not please us 
‘reat Britain gets big oil concessions in Mesopotamia, and 


e without commerce 
not the only jolt that we have received. 


oil speculators have bad dreams. Japan acquires an 


sland between us and the Philippines. Our sugar barons 


nd others are alarmed. In the long run hermit nations 
re forced open to international fellowship by an outraged 

lization 
Should we live up to the doctrine of the American Sinn 


The United States opened the ports of Japan. 


ciners, Japan might have to return the compliment some 
day. The means of rapid travel and lightening communi- 
ition have made all of the world one family, Mechanicai 
nvention has made its contribution to the Christian ideal 
if universal brotherhood. There is a type of national 
levelopment that furthers the cause of universal brother- 
ood but this is not the type that the American Sinn Feiner 


s interested in 
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The Church in a 
Glass House 


HE editor of the Expositor has pretty successfully 

turned the attention of the public from the sad case of 
the steel workers to the equally sad case of the ministers. 
His comparisons between the condition of the steel workers 
and that of the ministers of America has shown beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that the religious workers of 
America live with greater privations than the handworkers 
who are employed by the steel trust. The facts that were 
gathered and published by the Expositor have been widely 
used in journals of the very largest circulation in America 
This does not necessarily take the edge off the report of 
the Interchurch commission on the steel strike. This com- 
mission was not set to the task of investigating living con 
ditions among the ministers. But the church will never 
make headway in protesting unrighteous conditions in in- 
dustry while she herself continues to be one of the mean 
est employers in the whole list. The average salary of 


ministers is at the bottom of the list for the workers of 


\merica. Ministers are expected to pay their own ex 
penses to the conventions and meetings by which church 
In most cases they pay the 


the organization 


organization is maintained 
office expenses, including postage, of 
which they represent. In but a few of the denominations 
has the old-age pension assumed proportions which will 
keep the minister in his last years from becoming a de 
pendent. In many cases the minister is not able to keep up 
the small annual payments which he must make to partici 
pate in the pension system. Gradually the public has come 
The 


school 


to recognize its responsibility to school teachers 


teachers quit in sufficient numbers to bring the 
Must twenty-five per cent of our 
able, 


standards for 


boards to their senses. 


ministers, including the more resign before the 


\merican church adopts just religious 


workers ? 


Liberalism and 
Disunity 
HEN one 


dom and 


looks over the various sects of Christen 


studies their contentions, one is surprised 
many cases the sectarian spirit has been 


to note in how 


bolstered up by some piece of literal interpretation of the 


Bible 
upon this rock I will build my church.” 


The Roman Catholic urges, “Thou art Peter, and 
He has another 
favorite quotation, “This is my body.” These two verses 
support the dogmas of ecclesiasticism and of the mass. The 
premillennialist makes us stand by the side of the wonder- 


He is 


The faith healer can quote 


ing disciples who saw Jesus disappear in the skies. 
to come again in like manner 
verses. which, if taken in isolated literalness, make apos- 
tate from the true faith, any person who uses drugs for 
the cure of illness. The evangelist can quote the verse, 
“Arise and wash away thy sins,” in a way to commit the 
church to water salvation. There can be no such thing as 
Christian unity in the church until there is some degree of 
emancipation from the extreme literalism which prevails 


in the interpretation of the Bible. The occidental matter 
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of-factness has quite missed the point of many of the say- 
ings of Jesus and Paul. But, on the other hand, the church 
cannot be united on any arbitrary allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Swedenborg found the Bible had three meanings. 
Swedenborg alone could interpret two of these. Mary 
taker Eddy finds the Bible has two meanings. One was 
unknown until she brought it forth in her widely circula- 
ted book. 


in this arbitrary use of allegory. 


Even evangelical sects have sometimes indulged 
The wilderness wander- 
ings were a type of the “plan ot salvation” and the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness even to its last bit of fringe had a 
hidden meaning for the church. The interpretation of the 
Bible 
students from all the denominations meet in our great sem- 
And 


even where they differ the difference is not of the kind that 


Bible which unites is the historical interpretation. 
inaries and come to practically the same conclusions, 


creates new sects. What historical study has done for 
scholars and students it will do in the end for the whole 


church. 


Archibald McLean 


RELIGIOUS body like the Disciples of Christ 
probably depends more upon the leadership of 
individual personality than do the more highly 
orgamzed bodies or those religious groups whose traditions 
It is hardly likely 
that another communion equal to or approximating the 


are more deeply rooted and venerable. 


Disciples in numerical strength could agree upon its para- 
Yet 


generations of Disciples’ history a referendum as to their 


mount personality. in each of the three successive 


outstanding leader or leaders would have disclosed an 


opinion as nearly unanimous as was the recent vote in 


Greece to recall Constantine. For the first generation 


leader. At his 
death his mantle fell unmistakably upon the shoulders of 


\lexandet unrivalled 


Campbell was the 
Isaac Errett, who until the last decade of the past century 
held a unique place in the confidence of the then rapidly 
growing communion. 

In the generation now passing this position of gracious 
supremacy has been held by two men between whom none 
of their fellow Disciples, if compelled to do so, could ex- 
press a judgment of precedence without painful embar- 
rassment. These leaders were H. Garrison and 
Rev. Archibald McLean. Dr. Garrison came to his posi- 
tion by the traditional path of journalism. Both Campbell 
and Errett had been editors, and the Disciples had formed 


Rev. J. 


a kind of habit of looking to the tripod for pronounce- 
ments of authority, a habit which has been by no means 
an unmixed blessing. In the case of Dr. Garrison, how- 
ever, who still lives—and still writes, graciously, for the 
paper he founded—the exercise of editorial 
For more than 


forty years of writing activity there stood beside him in 


this great 
influence was most benign and salutary. 


the affection and confidence of the denomination a leader 
of another sort, both men, however, being alike in this, 
that they had caught and incarnated the spirit of Isaac 
Errett. The mantle of the great editor divided its ample 


The death of Mr. 


folds between Garrison and McLean. 


December 30, 1920 


McLean, on December 15, is an event, therefore, whose 
shock is felt in the farthermost edges of the Disciples fel. 
lowship. Though sharing his position of precedence with 
another, he made a wholly unique place for himself not 
aione in the hearts of his brethren but in the very structure 
and character of the communion to whose service his life 
was consecrated. 

The genius of Archibald McLean and his place in the 
progress of the Disciples communion can be understood 
only in relation to the development of missionary passion 
and intelligence in that great body of Christians. The 
Disciples were slow in awakening to the missionary call 
The modern movement on behalf of world-wide Christian 
expansion was well under way in other Christian groups 
when the first Disciples missionary society was organized. 
It took years for the sense of missionary obligation to 
strike root in the conscience of the denomination. It took, 
indeed, nearly a generation. But once the springs of 
missionary enthusiasm were opened up and their waters 
released, their flow has greatened with swift and mighty 
increment ever since. For years the response in offerings 
was not sufficient to maintain one secretary all his time. 
In that period Mr. McLean, who participated in the 
founding of the Foreign Missionary Society, served a 
church as pastor in connection with his secretarial task 
Later he combined his missionary secretaryship with the 
presidency of Bethany College. With his retirement from 
the latter position the society entered upon the beginnings 
of the great development of foreign missions which reached 
its climax last year in an offering of close to a million 
dollars to the treasury, with a grand total of over three 
million dollars to the missionary and benevolent agencies 
of denomination. 

Virtually all of this development has taken place under 
the inspiring leadership, whether direct and official or 1n- 
He made himself 
the missionary ideal among his people. 


direct and moral, of Archibald McLean. 
the symbol of 
Against all manner of odds he kept his courage and faith 
alive in the early days of the movement until at his death 
the one great unifying and elevating force of the Disciples 
Starting late, it is 
now abreast of its neighbor communions, sharing with 


communion is its missionary passion. 


them in counsel and plan and sacrifice for the winning of 
the whole world to Christ. 

Mr. McLean followed the policy of education in his 
missionary propaganda and administration. His was 
superficial attempt to galvanize the church into emotional 
He hand-picked 


giving. He allied himself with Time. 


his associates. He wrote books, inspired others to write 
missionary books, and sent circulating into tens of thou 
sands of Christian homes the great missionary writings of 
all communions. He touched the springs of intellectual 
inspiration at the colleges and set going the gracious forces 
there whose operation issued in circles and bands of volun- 
for the mission field. Under his influence a new 
standard of ministerial success defined itself in terms of 
When that 
standard was once raised aloft the churches felt that mis- 
sions had become an integral part of their organic life 
The divine stalk had been transplanted from the individual 


teers 


the minister's loyalty to the missionary cause. 
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conscience and intelligence of a few leaders to the social 
conscience and intelligence of the communion as a whole. 
\t any time after that thing became a reality Mr. McLean 
might have been taken away, but his work would have 
gone right on, 

Even such a statement of his missionary achievements 
does not, however, fully describe the unique place held 
by Archibald McLean in the fellowship of the Disciples 
of Christ. For the objective fruitage of missionary activity 
n foreign lands is hardly less significant than its sub- 
jective effects in the character of the at the 
home base. In the case of Mr. McLean’s denomination 
these return effects upon its own life were singularly 
marked and of radical importance. It is not too strong to 
say that the creation of the missionary passion saved his 


church 


communion from a fate of ecclesiastical futility, gave it a 
sense of possessing a real function, and set up a basis of 
fellowship and partnership with other branches of the 
living church which the Disciples of the second generation 
peculiarly lacked. It is in this aspect of his missionary 
leadership that Mr. McLean’s contribution assumes a form 
that is original and distinctive. As a missionary leader, 
objectively considered, he was not singularly original. He 
made no great contribution to the councils of missionary 
statesmanship. His books did not appreciably influence 
the curve of the missionary movement in general. In the 
great gatherings of missionary statesmen he always seemed 
to be sitting at the feet of the masters rather than exer- 
cising an acknowledged mastership himself. He was pres- 
ent at the Edinburgh Conference in 1910, but his voice 
was not heard. At Panama, in 1916, his participation was 
never that of the primus inter pares. He seemed definitely 
to have parochialized his personal task. It was as if he 
kept in mind continually—in his reading, his writing and 
his counselling—the thought of the service he could render 
to the Disciples of Christ. He studied the world situation, 
not so much with the hope or aim of influencing the 
strategy of missions in general, as for the purpose of inter- 
‘reting it to the people of his own communion. Uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, but consistently, he made himself the 
apostle of Christian missions to the Disciples of Christ. 
(hat task was his life passion, So effectively did he limit 
his field that many readers of The Christian Century, not 
\isciples, will be somewhat surprised at the space given 
to words of appreciation of a man whose name had never 
een called sharply to their attention. 

But in so confining his activities Mr. McLean wrought 
far more permanently and importantly than had he sought 
he more public stage. He imparted a new vision to his 
wn people. He emancipated them from a doctrinal 
mood which tended to harshness, and opened in their 
hearts the fountains of pity and tenderness. When one 
recalls the almost startling affect of his volume, “Where 
the Book Speaks,” one has a measure of the depth of his 
sible people,” 
i¢ Disciples had strangely overlooked the pervading 
presence of the missionary motive and passion in the pages 
of Holy Scripture. They had formed the habit of seeing 
ertain things in the Bible and of seeing them in a certain 
In this respect they were not unlike any other group 


revolutionary influence. Professing to be a “ 
+] 


Way. 
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With the 
Disciples the emphasized portions of the New Testament 
had come to be the baptism clauses, particularly in the 


which claims to be peculiarly a “Bible people.” 


great commission and the second chapter of Acts. A 
Disciple never read these or related passages without a 
highly emotional sense of their peculiar doctrinal signifi- 
In many souls the doctrinal interpretation amount- 
ed almost to an obsession, putting it past their compre- 


cance. 


hension how any honest mind could read the passages and 
not feel the same emotion and reach the same conclusion. 
The legalistic and dogmatic mood into which this hollow 
interpretation of Scripture led was in the way of fash- 
ioning for the Disciples of Christ a place of respectable 
obscurity and irrelevancy in the religious life of America, 
when the missionary movement, led by Archibald McLean, 
came into being. He taught the Disciples to put the “Go” 
into the great commission and to thrill under the dynamic 
of missionary passion which penetrates the whole book of 
Acts. 
ical uses, or for the disclosure of diagrams of doctrinal 


From the reading of the Bible as a book for polem- 


or ecclesiastical correctness, he emancipated them and 
taught them to see in their own most classical doctrinal 
texts an indisputable living word of God. What had been 
polemical ammunition he converted into categorical imper- 
ative, investing the Scriptures with the quality which St. 
Paul called the dynamite of God, 

The result is that controversy over the mode and design 
of baptism, over details of the “ancient order of things” 
has given way to passion for saving a lost world, even at 
Christ in sufferings. 


Archibald McLean was used as the chief and willing 


the price of fellowship with his 
instrument of God in saving the Disciples communion to 
a vital participation with all Christian people in the one 
essential Christian task. For this his name is written into 
their history in letters of immortality. We have not yet 
seen the end of the effects of this displacement of a some- 
what gnarlish sense of “doctrinal peculiarity” by the more 
gracious sense of fraternity and cooperation with God's 
children. The leaven of the new passion is working swift- 
ly and irresistibly now, urging the Disciples toward the 
more consistent practice of that catholicity of which the 
missionary spirit is ever the true pathfinder 


The Church Staff 


HE tendency of the time seems to be quite plainly 


toward fewer and larger churches. Good roads 
and automobiles are perhaps the chief reasons for 
the change. Church attendants would rather add some- 
thing to the distance which they must go for the sake 
of a connection with churches larger and better organ- 
ized, and, supposedly, ministered to by abler preachers. 
That there are dangers in this change no one at all 
acquainted with American social and economic conditions 
can doubt. There is the danger, not new but constantly 
increasing, that populous districts rapidly filling with 
foreigners or with unevangelized Americans, shall be de- 
serted for the sake of building up strong suburban 
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churches. There is particular danger that in prosperous 
farming sections the farm owners and their families—the 
class directly responsible for their several communities 

vill drive on Sundays with their families to the nearest 
large town for church services, leaving the tenants, who 
own no cars and who are usually without local ties to 
draw them to any particularly church, without religious 
The Fed 
eral Council of Churches is taking full account of such 


instruction for themselves and their children. 
special situations, but we may be sure they will need the 
wisdom of the whole body of Christians in order to deal 
with them satisfactorily. 

But the fact remains 


that churches are 


it Is tair to 


likely to be 
better 
his fact has an important bearing upon the 


fewer, and, presume, larger and 


equipped 


question of ministerial supply, which is now concerning 


all Protestant bodies so keenly Chere are fewer preach- 


ers than there have been in years past, and we are told 


that, without special attention and effort, the number is 


not likely soon to be greatly augmented. It would seem, 


perhaps, that with fewer and larger churches, the effort 


should be to secure a higher grade of ability and training 


for the ministry, rather than a large number of men 


Sut there is another element in 
taken lhe 


large and highly organized modern church can not reach 


choosing it as a calling 


the situation which should be into account 


the largest measure of usefulness with only one man giv- 


ing hus 
vhich, with an investment ot 


whole time to the work lhe industrial plant 


from fifty thousand to five 


} 


hundred thousand dollars, should use but one person for 


the direction of its activities, would be considered a very 


poorly managed concern. True, the church must always 
| 


depend largely upon lay help, but lay help can be given 


only in odd hours and by persons without special train 


ng, and its efficiency therefore is conditioned almost 


wholly upon the skill with which it is directed 


The activities of the church are being multiplied every 


ear. Civic reforms, local benevolences, athletic training 


or the young people, missionary and general moral in- 


struction, patriotic propaganda, center more and more in 


the local churel lf this multiplication shall continue 


e may have fewer preachers—certainly the cemetery 


more than its proper share—but we shall not 


ve are to depend upon the present 


order. 


fhe church must, 1f it is to perform such a varied 


service, employ several men and women, each to devote 
himself or herself to a particular task. This will mean 
that the call to the nnnistry will be a call for many kinds 
f ability other than the preaching gift. There will be 
i need of directors of religious education who shall unite 
he pedagogical thoroughness of the expert with the hu 
man effectiveness of the old-fashioned, “Smile-"em-in” Sun 
day school superintendent. There will be a need of cleri 
cal workers who are more than mere office-fixtures, who 
know the various phases of religious work at home and 
tbroad here will be need of 


house to house workers 


who know God and human hearts so well as to lose the 


Already 


many of our large churches are beginning to form such 


professionalism of their work in the work itself. 
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a stafi. Some such arrangement must be come upon, ij 
we use wisely the churches’ investment of money, and at 
the same time conserve the efforts of the few prophet- 
preachers whom we have. No man can long remain a 
prophet if he must spend the larger portion of his time in 


addressing circulars. 


A Plea For Poor Richard 


l is manifestly unfair to demand of any human creature 
that he be at once a moral sign-board and a man and 
brother. 

Some of us remember the bitter resentment with which, 
in our early years, we regarded the wise and great Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It seemed to us that he was always being 
dragged into the conversation by those who were seeking 
to guide our infant minds, We looked with suspicion even 
upon the spirited experiences of his adventurous youth, 
sure that these would be used to point an unpleasant moral 
‘or instance, there was the story of his “carrying a baker's 
under each while he ate from a third.” Our 


loaf arm 


elders seemed to find something highly praiseworthy in this 
scene, though all we could see was the execrable taste of 
a boy who ate his bread without butter. We were tnclined 
to think this crudeness in taste, with the economical habit 
which naturally accompanied it, to be the reason why our 
mothers so particularly liked the story, though we could 
not see how they could consistently approve of his eating 
from a whole loaf in a public thoroughfare,—a_ thing 
The 


kite story was not so bad, but even that was disagreeably 


which we had been repeatedly told was not done 


connected with the diligent pursuit of science, and there- 
tore had nothing to do with real kites. 

lhe trouble was that our early acquaintance was not 
vith Franklin but with his philosophy. We were con 
vinced that something he had said made it a sin for us to 
he sleepy in the morning when the alarm clock sounded 
It was he who had made it wrong for us to spend our 
pennies for candy, and to prefer fishing to chopping wood 
or learning the multiplication table. Whatever it was that 
we really desired to do, an aphorism of Poor Richard's 
seemed to be always jumping out to prove the desire an 
improper one. Even in our mature years it is difficult for 
us to think of our first great international figure as other 
than a despoiler of the joys of youth 

Che fault was not with Franklin, or even with Poor 
Kichard, though we have come quite a distance from some 
of the worldly wisdom of the latter. It was with those who 
insisted upon our hearing the maxim before we knew the 
man—in other words, it was with the educational system 
of the time, which consisted principally in restraint and 
prohibition. 
The 


father who has but a few hours each week with his child 


(he modern home may find a suggestion here. 


ren often feels that he must spend the entire time in 


orrecting faults and administering advice. The result is 


usually that the children look upon him as a dispenser of 
unpleasant instruction, which is to be followed only when 
disobedience would cut down the monthly allowance. What 
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a joy if they could know him as the genial human Frank- 
lin first, and as the moralizing Poor Richard afterward 
and incidentally. 

Many preachers wonder why their denunciations of 
wrong-doing awaken resentment rather than repentance. 
(hey might find the secret of their failure through a closer 
study of the gospel itself, whose inhibitions are all the 
logical and necessary expressions of a love which, being 
oth divine and human, understands. 


The Man Who Had Plenty of 
Time 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


CERTAIN man essayed to go unto New Orleans ; 
A for he said, It is now Winter, and I prefer to 

take my exercise with the Fishing Pole and the 
“olf Club and not with the Snow Shovel. 

So he arranged his Business, which was not very Brisk 
ust then; and he bought for himself a Ticket and a Berth 
And he said unto all his friends, 
sreezes of the Gulf, with Tarpon 


upon a Sleeping Car. 

Me for the Balmy 
ishing and Magnolia Blossoms and a side trip to Cuba, 
ind maybe a Look-in at the Big Ditch at Panama. 
therefore, this Wintry Clime shall know me no more un- 
il after the Mardi Gras, and I will with the 
Flowers that Bloom in the Spring, tra-la. 

And on the Appointed Day he arrived early at the 
Station with his Ticket in his Pocket; for he said, I like 
to have Plenty of Time. 

And his Train, which was called the Panama Limited, 
iad not yet Backed In to the Station; for it was more 
than the half of an hour before the time of the Train to 


Now, 


return 


leave. 

And he said, I will buy a Magazine, and I will sit and 
read; for it is Great to have Plenty of Time. 

Now about the time he got going in his Magazine, a 
Man shouted through a Megaphone, saying: 

E-e-e-e-elinois Central, Panama Limited 
Cairo, Padukah, Memphis, Vicksburg and N’Orleans, 
now ready on Track Number Six. 

And the Man with the Magazine looked up from his 
Magazine to the Clock, and said, I have my Reservations, 
ind I have my Ticket, and the Light here is good, and 
his story is a Corker, and I will not hurry. I have 
Plenty of Time. 

And the Man with the Megaphone called a second 
But the Man with the 


Train for 


time, and said the same words. 
Magazine said within himself, 

It is a long Ride to New Orleans, and I shall weary of 
the Train. I will remain here for a Little Space. I have 
Plenty of Time. 

And the Man with the Megaphone called yet a third 
time. But the Man with the Magazine was at an Inter- 
esting Place in his Story, and he had grown accustomed 
to the Noises of the Station, and he looked not up, 
neither did he hear. And the Great Big Clock was mov- 
ing slowly but surely on. 
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And he came to the end of his Story, and he rolled 


his Magazine and put it in the Pocket of his Overcoat. 
£g I 


\nd he said, 

I may as well go on board. 

And he picked up his Bag and moved toward the Gate. 
And as he walked he glanced up at the Clock. And the 
Cold Sweat started upon him. And he rushed to the Gate 
in time to behold the Tail Lights of the Panama Limited 
disappearing in the Dim Distance. 

And he Swore at the Man at the Gate; and he said, 

Let me through, for I must catch the Panama Limited. 

And the Man at the Gate answered him, saying, 

Thou mayest catch the Panama Limited tomorrow or 
the day thereafter. Swear not, for thou hast Plenty of 
Time. 

Now when I beheld this, I considered the case of cer- 
tain men whom I know as I meet them on the Journey 
of Life. For they behold the Arrival and Departure of 
Opportunity, and it disturbeth them not. And there are 
kind words which they ought to say, and loving deeds 
they ought to do, and noble habits they ought to begin. 
And the Angel of Time shouteth through the Megaphone 
of the Passing Years. And they say, Behold, this I 
should do, but I have Plenty cf Time. 

Now I fear for some of them lest there be a Day when 
they shall Hammer at the Gate of Heaven, and Fume and 
Swear because they find it shut. And I sometimes think 
I hear the Angel that Keepeth the Gate answering them, 
and saying, 

Use not thy Language so Wastefully, lest thou need it 
in the Ages to come. For behold, thou hast Plenty of 
Time. 


Poems for the Times 
I 


HEN lust is king and pride is queen, 
When love and service are dethroned, 
When wisdom walks in tattered garb, 
When dignity and worth are stoned 
By half of earth’s besotted crew 
What shall the puzzled Christian do? 


When churches turn to argument, 
Promoting bitterness and strife, 
When churchmen, in their zeal for words, 

Forget the priceless Word of Life, 
When priests become a loveless crew, 
What shall the puzzled layman do? 


II 
HE jangling bells of sects and creeds 

Have stilled the song of brotherhood 
Which broke above the waiting plains 
That glad, sweet night, when lo! there stood 
Above a manger and a child 
The Word of Life, 
For which a million saints have died 


A flaming star. 


Is lost amid the priestly strife. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK 
























































































The Pilgrim Heritage 


By W. H. 


HREE centuries after a deed is done we ought to 

be able to view it in perspective and look upon the 

actors in a great scene without adulation and with- 
disdain. Three hundred years ago the Pilgrims 
seemed, to the leading minds of England, sectarians and 
trouble-makers, who put their own foolish scruples and 
prejudices above the welfare of the nation or the Church. 


out 


Seventy-five years ago to our American writers the Pil- 
grims seemed a kind of supermen, heroic beyond all 
others, surrounded by a halo of sanctity, foreseeing of 
the future, almost as if they had been deliberately planned 
to be the of the or fifteen million 
Americans who now claim Pilgrim or Puritan lineage. That 


ancestors fourteen 
we may be sure they were very human, of like passions as 
we are, and that they come very close to us, the moving 
narrative of Governor Bradford, whose story is already 
one of the classics of our English tongue, ought to stand 
in every American home beside the lives of the Hebrew 
prophets and the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles. 
They were not patriarchs. We have made the same 
biunder as we have made in the case of the apostles of 
our Lord. We have thought of them as patriarchal men 


The 


oldest of them was not over thirty-six, and John Alden 


whose beards descending swept their aged breasts. 


was but twenty-one, perhaps of the same age as the 
apostles of our Lord when they, too, rose up and left all 
to follow Him. Had they and 


women they could not have survived the rigors and ter- 


not been young men 


rors of that first winter, when six died in December, 
seven in January, seventeen in February, eighteen in 
March. Out of the eighteen women in that company 
all but four were under the sod before the first six 
months were over 

FAR FLUNG INFLUENCI 


Plymouth never grew large, and Boston did. Plymouth 
at the end of twenty years had only three thousand peo 


ple, and Boston had already become a metropolis. Plym- 


outh was afterward absorbed in the greater colony of 


Massachusetts Bay. It remained a tiny light on the edge 


of the great waters, but how far that little candle throws 


its beams! and in its mild radiance we sit and think 
here tonight.* 


If we are to speak of the achievements of the Pilgrims, 


ve may dwell for just a moment on their economic 
ichievement. The great question for Europeans before 
1620 whether Englishmen could really make a per- 
manent home on the shores of America, whether here 
they could plant and reap their crops, establish homes 
nd churches and schools and a permanent civilization. 


Many men had been here before to exploit the natural 


resources, and to exploit the native, but it had never 


heen decided whether Europeans could really live here 
and prosper. When the Spaniards came we know the 
manner of their landing. A rich carpet was spread upon 


*This article was delivered as an address at the recent 


Quadrennial of the Federal Council of Churches in Boston. 





P. Faunce 


the shore, crimson and golden banners were unfurled, the 
trumpet spoke to the silence of the shore, and then 2 
pompous proclamation was read taking possession of the 
new found country. 

But when the Pilgrims landed the only crop was the 
coating of snow and ice, the banner was the banner of 
the Cross, the only music was the whistling of the wind 
through the rigging of their storm-tossed craft, and the 
But they 
demonstrated after seven years, at the end of which time 
they had purchased the stock from the company which 
financed the enterprise, at the end of which time they had 
gotten rid of their early communisti 


only proclamation was the voice of prayer. 


experiment, they 
demonstrated, with debts paid, with the ownership of the 
land in sovereignty, with the ownership of their tools 
and their stock, that here Europeans could make a living 
under pressure and still could serve God according to 
their own consciences. 
BREAD 


AND LIFE 


That same problem is presented in many a foreign mis- 
sion field today. Man does not live by bread only, but 
he must have bread to live; and the question with many 
a convert, many a colony of converts, is, can their phys- 
ical life be so constructed and reconstructed that true to 
their faith in God they can yet establish permanent insti- 
tutions? The Pilgrims did that on the shore of America, 
and that was their first achievement. 

Then came their political accomplishment. When they 
stepped ashore they realized that they were to be with- 
out a government. As you all know, their patent did not 
extend far north. When they stepped ashore some 
malcontents had threatened that they would make trouble 
when they were released from the command of the cap- 
tain of the vessel and when they were beyond, as they 
believed, the reach of English law. Those hundred and 
two passengers must construct a government of some 
form. But of what form? 


SO 


Despotism we would say, 
naturally, because of the urgency of the time. Not for 
them. In the smoky cabin of a battered vessel strug- 
gling with the ice, they drew up the purest form of dem- 
ocracy which the world had seen up to that time. At 
every meeting this autumn to celebrate their arrival we 
must surely read a few sentences from that memorable 
compact: 


In 
mutually 


the name of God, Amen. We do by these presents 
and in the presence of God and one another 
and combine ourselves into a civil body politic 
just and equal laws for the general good of the 
colony, unto which we promise all due submission and 


obedience 


covenant 
to enact 


“We covenant and combine”’—the very words of the 
church carried over into the state. “We covenant and 
combine”—that is the denial of anarchy and _ isolation 
and selfishness, the establishment of a tiny but enduring 
state. 
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“Just and equal laws”—the denial of privilege, of 
monopoly ; aa affirmation of the principles later to become 
explicit in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

“All due submission and obedience”’—the denial of 
rebellion, of sheer individualism, and the affirmation that 
the good of each was to be absolutely subordinate to the 
good of all. 


GREAT POLITICAL WISDOM 


Never was great political wisdom packed into a smaller 
space. And that wisdom was exhibited by plain and 
humble men, most of them without university education; 
exhibited not in some Hall of Mirrors, not under the 
marble dome of some senate chamber, but in the dim 
cabin of a leaky ship on a barren shore, by men whom 
Europe had cast off as unworthy to be citizens. It was 
not imperialism in view of danger; it was not Bolshevism, 
1s we now call it, the rule of a class who feared the intru- 
sion of other classes. Avoiding monarchy, avoiding the 
rule of the proletariat or any other class, they affirmed 
what we now understand to be plain and simple Ameri- 
can democracy. And the best description of it all was 
uttered in this city seventy years ago. No words spoken 
since are so marked by insight into the very heart of the 
fact as the Boston Hymn of Ralph Waldo Emerson. I 
can remember only a few lines. 


The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 


And filled their hearts with flame. 


“My angel—his name is Freedom— 
Choose him to be your king; 


He shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing.” 
We grant no dukedoms to the few. 
We hold like rights and shall, 


Equal on Sunday in the pew, 
On Monday in the mall. 


For what shall avail of plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail. 


In those lines Emerson has given us the very heart 
of the Pilgrim migration and of the American democracy. 
\Vhat avail land, life, plough, sail, if freedom fail? But 
these men in creating the new world had no wish to de- 
troy the old. In facing the sunrise they did not turn 
n disdain and contempt from the sunset. They loved the 
ld, even while they created the new. They did not cry 
s some of the more extreme Puritans, “Farewell, Baby- 
lon,” when they left the English coast. 
Farewell, dear England. 


They cried, 
We love thee still.” When in 
New England we find settlements named New London, 
New York, New Hampton, and all this land around us 
New England, we know that men who did that came here 
not in hatred of the old, but simply that 
establish the old purged of all its abuses. 


they might 
As the early 
Christians when they wanted to picture heaven at its 
ighest possible conception called it the New Jerusalem, 
imply the Jerusalem of their childhood purged of all false- 
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ness and all evil and made fair in God's sight, so our 
fathers called this New England. 

Would that all who are trying to create the new in 
America today could learn that lesson. Would that all 
who are trying to reform desire and to usher in a fairer 
and finer day could see that it is not in the spirit of de- 
struction that the kingdom of God is to come, it is not 
by tearing down that the millennium is to be ushered in. 
It is by purging out old abuses and developing all that 
is fairest and finest in the heritage that has come down 
to us from our fathers. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW 

When America is true to itself it will never turn its 
back in cold indifference upon the nations of the old 
world. When America is true to its original principle 
it will neyer gather its skirts about itself in haughty iso- 
lation and condescension and say, “Your troubles are not 
cur troubles. Why should we be concerned?” When 
Franklin was representing this country at the Court of 
Versailles, when later our ships were driving the Bar- 
bary pirates out of the Mediterranean, when later still 
Thomas Jefferson was trying to import the entire faculty 
of the University of Geneva and set them teaching in 
Charlottesville, Virginia; when later, Commodore Perry 
was knocking at the doors of Japan and bidding them 
open to western commerce and western life—then America 
was no hermit nation. Then America was just as one 
of the whole family of nations and was taking a part 
in the destiny of mankind. And in that Declaration of 
Independence they said, “We are moved by a decent 
respect for the opiniows of mankind”; and they declared 
that “God hath made,” not Americans free and equal, but 
“all men free and equal.” 

MAYFLOWER 


COM PACT ODAY 


Shall there not come a day, my friends, when the 
compact in the Mayflower shall be writ large in some 
constitution of mankind? May there not come a day 
when those simple sentences shall be expanded in mean- 
ing? I think I see the coming of a day when the great 
powers of the modern world—England and France and 
Italy and Russia and Germany and the United States 
of America—independent, sovereign nations standing 
together, shall be able to say, “We covenant and combine; 
we associate ourselves for enacting just and equal laws; 
and to those laws that we ourselves enact we promise 


We 
render our sovereignty but shall find it when, in some 


all due submission and obedience.” shall not sur- 


way, I know not what way, but in some way we shall 


establish “a parliament of man, a federation of the 
world.” 

Sut I want to speak tonight mainly of the religious 
achievement of the Pilgrims, for that is what concerns 
this presence most. To therm God was so great that the 


distinctions between men on His footstool seemed very 
small indeed ; and God was so near that all the little paper 
partitions that separate man from man shriveled and 


vanished. One was their Master, and all they were breth- 
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ren (hus behind their political democracy lay their 


piritual brotherhood. 

| have brought with me the first sermon that | have 
been able to find any record of, preached to the Pilgrims 
Do not 


it Plymouth in 1021 by Robert Cushman fear 


that I am to read the whole sermon tonight, for there 
But there is a single 
Pil 


that 


as a thirteenthly, I think, in it. 


modern and so interpretative of the 


all 


Shivering on the 


maragraph so 


grim spirit which lay behind their achievement 


shore in 


Pil 


to quot you 


December, Robert Cushman preached to the 


IO21, 


‘rims thus 


4 PILGRIM SERMON 


| pray you remember yourselves and know 


re not in a retired monastical course, but 


lave given your names and promises one to another and 
covenanted here to cleave together in the service of God. 
May 


\ 


live as hermits and look after nobody: 


still seek the wealth of one another and 


you then 


‘ay; you must 
as David did, ‘How liveth such a man? 


He 


ventured our lives together here and had a 


nquire, How is 


he clad ; 


sociate 


How is he fed? is my brother, 


We 


time of it, 


my as 


are in league together. Is his 
Surely I Hath 


I have two; I will lend him mine 


ard and we 


abor harder than mine? will ease him. 


he no 


hed to lie on? \W hv, 
Hath he no apparel? Why, I have two suits; 1 will give him 


bread and water, and 
will stakes. He 


and we are bound each to other, 


them ats he fare, 


Why, 


s as good a man as I, 


ne ot coarse 


| have better ? surely we part 


0 that his wants must be my wants, his sorrows my 


his sickness my sickness, his welfare wel- 


for | 
excellent, 


orrows, my 


fare, am as he is, and such a sweet sympathy 


vere comfortable, vea, heavenly, and is the 


only maker and conserver of churches and common 


vealths.”’ 
That 


means 


the excellent doctrine of 1621, and by no 


date in faith 
brotherhood, their nearness to God brought them close 


Was 


out of 1920. Their made their 


to one another; and there is no other way of bringing 
humanity ultimately together except by bringing humanity 
God all. Religion lies 
hind political unity; it lies behind social democracy ; it 

behind kind of 
the church that silently lifts its spire to the sky is more 


near to the and Father of us 


every social and civic reform; and 
vital than any warehouse or bank or mill or factory to 


the future of our native land 


FAITHL GREATER HI AN DXXMUMA 


all 
have poured it It 

like an 
hat their salvation was mechanical, if you choose to say 
But 


faith than the dogmatic molds 


they 


lhe was greater 


nto which may may be their 


(,0d seems to us sometimes oriental sovereign; 


o, and their heaven and their hell almost incredible 
tor me I would rather have all the Puritan dogmas than 
have the wealth and culture that exist today where the 


Puritans and Pilgrims once lived with the cultivated 


pessimism and cynicism which often we find in the very 
laces where the Pilgrims and Puritans once were. It is 


hetter to believe that “in Adam's fall we sinned all” than 
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not to believe that sin makes any difference a hundred 
years It is better to believe in an oriental 
potentate in the sky and bow before Him than not to bow 


from now. 
before anything human or divine. It is better to believe in 
the material hell of John Milton and Jonathan Edwards 
than to believe that both righteousness and vice are only a 
Oh, they were 


dance of molecules in the human brain. 


narrow, men say. Yes, they were narrow, as Niagara is 


narrow when it pours itself with all the tide of the Great 
lLakes 


falls into the whiripool and so on toward the sea. 


and the power of eight million horses over the 


“They 
They that 


that live delicately are in kings’ houses.” 
fell the forests and plant the wilderness must 
he men stern in fibre if they are really to achieve their 
God the 
cause the broad men are lost in the fog. It is quite pos- 
that a flat. 
possible for a man so to have sympathy with all creeds 
It is 


quite possible for a man to see so much good in every 


would 


ends. sometimes has to use narrow men be- 


sible to be so broad man is It is quite 


that he will not embody and incarnate any creed. 


religion under heaven that there is no religion that domi- 


nates his life and demands his self surrender. 


IREAMERS AND BUILDERS 


Yes, 
dreamers of a better country, that is, a heavenly; but their 


hey were dreamers, I am_ told they were, 


eet were on the ground. They were men of immensely 
practical temper, who not only could dream of a new 
world, but could actually come and create it. 

We, my friends and colleagues tonight, must reproduce 
Its itself. Whatever the 
will be ever 41 


the Pilgrim type seed is in 


age of the world we face, there need 


that that that 
ing of all but loss that the kingdom may advance. 
We external 


tion, but by internal sympathy and like mindedness. 


heroic mold, taith in the unseen, count 


imita- 
The 


Vilgrims meeting house is not built of pine boards, with a 


shall reproduce the type not by 


~ounding board and an hour glass. It may have groined 


rches and pealing organs, and the Cross emblazoned 


on the walls; but it will have the Pilgrim vision of 


(sod, the domination of their conscience, and the abso 
The Pilgrim songs 
find in the old 
The Pilgrim song was sung again 


lute dedication of self to the unseen. 
are not those metrical curiosities that we 
ay Psalm Book. 
vhen Julia Ward Howe leapt from her bed in the earl) 
hour of the morning to write, 


soul, to answer Him; 


feet. 


Be switt, my 


Be jubilant my 


\nd the Pilgrim songs were sung again by the men in 
went forth saying, “We'll not come 
back till it’s over, over there.” And Pilgrim Rock is not 
that poor cracked stone by the salt water’s edge in Plym 


khaki when they 


outh; but whenever we, their spiritual children, what 
ever our ecclesiastical or racial heritage, plant our feet 
the bedrock of principle, we too are 
tanding on Plymouth Rock. 

I go back each summer to the home of my ancestors 
on the old burial hill at Plymouth. I speak as a fool, anc 


you will pardon me. I go back every summer because I can- 


on eternal moral 
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not help it, and see the broken, slanting, crumbling stones 
above the graves of very simple minded men, poor in 
this world’s goods. You will not find their names in the 
encyclopedias of biographies. 
faith. 


But they were heroes of 
If they had been mindful of the country from 
which they came out, they had opportunity to return; but 
now they desired a better country, and made a better 
country, and they without us shall not be made perfect. 

By our Atlantic coast are two monuments, far apart 
geographically but close together in their meaning. On 


the shore of Plymouth is the statue of Faith, in whitest 
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granite, one finger pointing upward to the sky, while 
the calm, unmoving eyes look out over the bay into 
And at the entrance to 
New York harbor is another figure, that of Liberty, with 
uplifted torch enlightening the world. 


which the “Mayflower” came 


If those figures 
guard our coast, and if they truly symbolize our life, 
the Republic shall not fail. Faith and freedom, religion 
and liberty, that is the double heritage that we celebrate 
utter the ancient 
prayer, that the God of our fathers will be our God for- 
ever and ever. 


tonight; and while we celebrate we 


‘Robertson, of Brighton” 


By W. E. Gilroy 


HAD attained my majority, and was a full-fledged 
college graduate, before I ever heard of “Robertson, 
of Brighton.” 1 had carried off to the backwoods, 
where I had begun my ministry, forty miles from a rail- 
road, a little book that I had picked up somewhere for a 
nickel. 
nothing less than Tulloch’s “Movements of 
little 

was my first introduction to the varieties of religious ex- 


It was a precious five cents’ worth, for it was 
Religious 
Thought in Britain’—a book far too known. It 
perience, or at least to the philosophy of them, and to the 
creat cleavages between men of equal sincerity of faith. 
But above all, it was my introduction to Robertson. 


A THRILL IN THE BACKWOODS 


It was disconcerting to find that “the greatest preacher 
of the nineteenth century,” in Tulloch’s estimation, was a 
man of whom I had never even heard. I was eager to 
dispel my ignorance, and the opportunity came shortiy 
when a Presbyterian minister in the nearest village loaned 
me a couple of volumes of the well known seven-volume 
edition of Robertson’s Sermons. 

I shall never forget the emotions that attended the first 
vlance into what soon became an inestimable treasure. It 
was the first sermon of the first series, on “God’s Revela- 
tion of Heaven.” As I passed the opening sentences it 
neld me with an enchantment that I have never known in 
the reading of any novel, and as it surged on with a 
growing intensity of thought and rhetoric my soul glowed 
with a wondrous exaltation. I have often wondered if it 
vere merely Robertson, rich as is his inspiration, or if 
my situation helped to create the effect. I was a young 
man in the full enthusiasm of youth, fresh from college, 
with a sort of academic interest in life and thought, face 
to face with new experiences and responsibilities in a mis- 
sion a hundred and fifty square miles in area, just a little 
lonely, just a little in the grip of doubt and change, and 
possibly ideally situated for an emotional experience in 
the solitude of a backwoods shack, in the greater solitude 
of the rocky and wooded wilderness outside. But when, 
in my wondering, I have turned again to “God’s Revela- 
tion of Heaven,” the old emotions come surging back. I 


have read that sermon again and again, and I can never 
read it without a thrill. 

My experience would be unimportant were it not that, 
allowing for differences of temperament and situation, +o 
far as I have been able to observe, it is the common 
Oth- 
ers, at the stage at which I first found him, and literally 
steeped myself in him, have probably had the advantage 


of larger libraries and associations, and a better balanced 


experience of those who have turned to Robertson. 


array of influences. But if one reads Robertson at all, 
and feels the warmth of his influence, there is something 
about him that is commanding. He must be a very strong 
influence, if he is any. He was the least domineering of 

His utterance is in the 


atmosphere of a wholesome freedom and persuasiveness 


men and of preachers. whole 
ne of his greatnesses is that he makes the reader feel a 
sort of kingship of his own soul. And yet, he commands, 
and even monopolizes. There came a stage when I found 
it necessary almost to cease reading him upon this very 
account. But one comes back to him in something of the 
same way that an artist rests his eyes upon a broad land- 
scape, or as a mountaineer “stretches his vision.” There 
is about his sermons the freshness of a living, and self 


purifying spring of water. 


\ PREACHER’S PREACHER 


Tulloch’s verdict would require a measure of qualifica- 
tion. Popularity, not in a base, but in a noble, sense, is a 
factor that enters into the estimate of a “greatest preacher.” 
Robertson was not the greatest preacher of the nineteenth 
century in the same sense in which, trusting the impartial 
testimony of the rationalist historian, Lecky, we might 
accord that position to John Wesley in the eighteenth : 
or in the sense in which we would, most of us, speak of 
Robertson’s 
influence is unlimited in its extent and in its far-reaching 


teecher as the greatest preacher of America. 


power, but it has been, and is, decidedly limited in the 
mode of its operation. Robertson has been primarily a 
preacher to preachers, and perhaps we should say a 
preacher to young preachers. I think it is George Mac- 


donald, who, in one of his novels, speaks of Byron as the 
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poet of youth. He speaks of that stage—a passing stage— 
in the life of normal and thoughtful youth when Byron is 
the greatest influence as poet, when he dazzles the soul 
with the allurements of revolution and adventure, and 
charms with a wayward and restless, but inexhaustible 
energy. It was an influence of Byron more common in 
Macdonald’s day than now, and Tennyson was its classic 
example, when as a lad of seventeen he went out and carved 
in the rocky cliffs the legend, “Byron Is Dead.” Frederic 
W. Robertson has been a sort of Byron in preacherdom; 
a disturbing influence among the old and staid; a conster- 
nation to the precise and theological; a dangerous icono- 
clast to the orthodoxly narrow, who usurp to themselves 
the name “Evangelical,” and who abhor as worse than an 
All these Robertson 
was in his day, to the very moment of his death, and it is 


infidel a man whom they cannot label. 


as. much a tribute to the worth and power of his preaching 

for he was essentially a preacher—as an evidence of 
the immense progress in the church, that one so villified 
and misunderstood should have become so profound a fac- 
tor in the preservation of vital faith, and in the promotion 
of soundly evangelical convictions in the life and work of 
Robertson has never been 
“popular,” but if indirect and secondary influences be 
measured along with his direct influences, it is doubtful 


a vast company of preachers. 


if any one man has had in the past century a more pow- 


erful effect, particularly in the emergence through chang- 
ing thoughts and conditions of evangelical conviction and 
purpose, in the new atmosphere of breadth, intensity and 
freedom. Other men have done more to change and revo- 
Iutionize religious thought, but few men have accomplished 
more to preserve faith as a living fire in the midst of 
change. 


ROBERTSON’S SECRET 


What is the secret of Robertson’s influence? It is surely 
more than strange that a more or less obscure preacher, in 
an English provincial town, in the early fifties of last cen- 
tury, and dying at the early age of thirty-seven, should 
have attained, largely after his death, to world-wide and 
growing influence. The secret is chiefly in the fact that 
Robertson stood preeminently in symbolic relation to the 
movements of his time, a time essentially of upheaval and 
intense criticism, and also that he stands preeminently in 
symbolic relation to the period and process of doubt and 
reconstruction through which almost every student, and 
every man of free faith, in the past two generations, has 
had to pass in his own personal experience. Robertson 
speaks to the world as a man of intense and very real faith, 
but it is a faith born of doubt and struggle. He tells how 
le sank down into the depths of doubt until he had noth- 
left to stand on but the last gleam of conscience: 

“It must be right to do right’”—very much like Darwin's 
moral stimulus, in his lack of faith, “A man can do his 
But to Robertson was vouchsafed a way back, and 
gradually he pulled the anchor that had held him safe 
through the storm and sailed out upon the sea of faith to 
The effect of that 
experience touched his whole life and message. 


fresh discoveries and newer havens 
Quite as 
strongly as Carlyle he draws a distinction between personal 
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convictions and “hearsays,” Doubt is the process through 
which hearsays are either cast aside or developed into liv- 
ing realities for the individual soul, and Robertson is the 
high-priest of that sanctuary where this process is hal- 
lowed and effected,—if, indeed, there can be said to be any 
human high-priest. 


DOUBT NOT DEVIL-BORN 


When Robertson was in the depths of his spiritual and 
intellectual difficulties, a friend who was with him at the 
English Lakes said to him, rather sharply, as they stood 
one day looking at Skiddaw, with its summit enveloped 
in mist: “I would not have my head, like the peak of that 
mountain, involved, as we see it now, in cloud, for all 
that you could offer me.” “I would,” replied Robertson, 
“for, by-and-by, the cloud and mist will roll away, and 
the sun will come down upon it in all his glory.” It was 
a poetic prophecy of his own experience, for of Robertson, 
even more than of Hallam, could Tennyson’s words be 
said: 

“You say, but with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies, 


You tell me doubt is devil-born. 


“I know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true: 
“Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 


Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


“He fought his doubts and gather’d strength 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

“To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 


While Israel made their gods of gold, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


“But in the darkness and the cloud, 

\s over Sinai’s peaks of old, 

While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Altho’ the trumpet blew so loud.” 


Apart from this symbolic relation to the process going 
on in the spirit of the times, and in the spirits of indi- 
viduals, Robertson brought to his ministry the fire and 
passion of an intense soul filled with the romance of high 
achievement and adventure. It had been the passion of 
his life to be a soldier, and all through his ministry that 
passion lingered as a smouldering fire. His heart was out 
on the frontiers, where the armies of Britain were uphold- 
ing and conquering empire, and the martial fire that would 
have made him a brave, resourceful and intrepid soldier, 
made him a dashing and gallant preacher. To how many 
of us could these words be applied? Yet they are pre 
cisely the words that apply to him. 

It is interesting to note that so different a type as 
Cardinal Newman had this same smouldering military pas- 
sion. I believe that the rare qualities of his literary style 
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have been explained in some measure by the eager enthu- 
siasm with which he read the dispatches of the Duke of 
Wellington, and regarded them as models of simplicity and 
strength. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), on the occa- 
sion of twenty-five years’ pastorate in Liverpool, revealed 
the fact that he had been intended for the army, but the 
family finances proving insufficient to satisfy his mother’s 
ambition he had been diverted to the church instead. 1 
am not sure that Dr. Watson himself felt any of the allure- 
ments of military life, that moved Robertson and Newman, 
but the fact is interesting. It was a great good fortune that 
all three found their true place as good soldiers of the 
Cross. 

Robertson was essentially a soldier. He knew how to 
endure, and he knew how to fight. He combined initia- 
tive and personal courage with a sense of discipline, but 
the discipline never destroyed the daring. He maintained 
his military bearing, and his head unbowed, under the 
weight of heavy burdens, and he died fighting—in a cause 
that has triuniphed. 


Tokens of India’s Awakening 


By Josepha Franklin 


NDIA is awakening to a sense of her position, or per- 
haps her lack of any position, in the world as a whole. 
Every night for several weeks both local speakers and 

national reformers from larger places have been address- 
ing large audiences in open spaces in this town of Damoh. 
Here, for instance, is a local merchant. He belongs to 
the old school of Hindus and every night berates the 
Hindus because they do not properly protect cattle—par- 
ticularly the cow. He advises them to buy up all cattle so 
they will not fall into the hands of Mohammedan butchers. 
It is a horrible sacrilege to kill a cow, the mother of life. 
She should be sheltered, loved and protected till she dies a 
natural death. The natural death is usually caused by 
starvation. 

A second speaker is a local lawyer. 
veighed against Christians especially, because they are 
horrible eaters of beef and therefore more unclean than 
the lowest of Hindus. This man recently received an hon- 
orary title from the government, but repented of having 
accepted that title because he had been active in causing 
the conviction of his fellows and had brought punishment 
Hereafter in cases of 


One night he in- 


upon them by the foreign rulers. 
neighborly quarrelling he intends to act as a go-between 
and prevent the cases going into court. 


CHRISTIANS NO LONGER IGNORED 


Another lawyer who often speaks in public said one 
night: “There is a sect among us now whose existence 
we can no longer ignore. They stand upon their own feet 
and force their way into public attention by virtue of their 
inherent strength. These are the Indian Christians. If we 
act as a united race in securing home rule we must enlist 
them on our side. Whenever we have a public meeting a 
formal invitation should be sent to them to unite with us.” 
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(When the missionaries opened the Damoh station there 
was not a single local Indian Christian in the town.) 

An Indian reformer of some national reputation in 
speaking to an audience said: “Why is India so far behind 
in the world? One reason is because there is not a na- 
tional religion here. Until the religion of all the people 
is one we cannot have our own rule. There is no unity 
in us. As long as we despise the low caste people and 
refuse to eat with them they will not come to aid us in 
our propaganda for self rule. The Christians go to these 
despised people and are friendly with them. They put 
tem into schools and educate them and the people become 
cultured and educated. When these people come to us we 
say, ‘Keep off ; keep off.’ The education of the low caste 
is the greatest possible menace to our future self-govern- 
ment because they stand by the Christians who helped 
them. All natives of India should have one religion and 
all should stand by each other. Another reason why we 
are so far behind in our civilization is because we don’t 
edicate our women.” Here the speaker mentioned the 
work of several famous American women and continued: 
“Our girls and women could do as much as these women 
have done if they were educated and trained as are Amer- 
When America entered the war what 
Hundreds of thousands of boys who did 
Why were they so 


ican girls. 
did we see? 
not know the meaning of defeat. 
brave? Because their mothers taught them to be brave. 
Flow can we produce virile men if we do not have educated 
mothers to teach them in their infancy?” 

Tis is probably characteristic of what is going on all 
over India. Order out of chaos is now visible to both 
missionaries and English officials. 


Help for Courts of Heresy 
A little child shall lead them—BtBLe. 


OMI-, leave your candle, book and bell: 
Is the man curst? His face will tell. 
All records since the world began 

Are written on the face of man 

His lack of love, his lack of awe, 

Speak his defiance of the Law. 

These Heresies are all there are, 

In any heaven, in any star. 


O, Judges, when the doubts begin— 
“Should he be out? Should he be in?” 
Call on some little child to pick 

With hasty glance the heretic. 

For all that have the gift of grace 

Will have it printed on the face. 

Only dark thoughts that darken fate 


Have power to excommunicate. 


Yet there is danger in my plan 

Of finding who is under ban. 

For what if—looking round about— 

The child should pick the judges out! 
Epwin MARKHAM 

















































Armistice Day, 3 P. M. 


HE parade is going by, 
Soldiers in uniform 
Sailors in uniform, 
kind of fighting man, 


ones, Short 


Every 


High Lean 


ones, Fat ones, 


ones, 


\nd every fighting position was there 


in it. 
were there 


And the Zouaves 


With their oriental clothes. 
Lodges in regalia; 

lubs marching behind labels 
standards; 


irried upon 


Labor 


Industries, Stores, and School 


Unions in motley array; 
hildren, Decorated automobiles, 

\nd pretty floats; 

All the villages round about 

in fluttering splendor. 
The remnant of the G. A. R 

Was 
\ll marching in the 
Day. 


Were represented 
there; 


\rmistice 


The Armpstice Parade 
Was hive miles long 
required one hour 


pass a point 


given 
tched it from 
window. 
could see it all 
lear the 


othee 


bands, 

Six of them, the Drum Corps, 
id everything. 

Great Crowds, 

people 


housands oj 


standing along both sides of the 
streets 

yarade march by. 
they had come, 


own 


parade 
forgot to see it 
looked 


Parade, into the 


, 
beyond the 
Past 


nches, 


oise of battles, 


iw the dead 


eard the screaming wounded. 
peace-loving people 

used in a day, 
 teote 

Killing, 


other. 


.illing, Killing, 


Killing each 


Churches, houses, cities destroyed, 
I saw Our Boys go “Over There!” 
And I remembered that 

1 was on the train 

For Boston, 


At night, in the sleeper, 


By F. L. Starbuck 


Nov. 11, 1918, 

When the news of the 
Signing of the Armistice 
Was flashed around the 
Che nose in the villages 


world 


Our train passed through 

\wakened us. 

My! 

But the train would not stop. 

We could what it 
about, 


But weren’t we excited? 


only guess was all 
But we guessed pretty close to it, 

I can tell you. 

Our train was the 20 hour limited. 
We all piled out of our bunks, 

\nd dressed, 

And we, all of us, 

Men, Women, Children, 

Forgot the conventions 

Of the occasion, 

If there are any in sleeping cars, 
Just piled out into the aisles 

And into the toilet rooms, 

And talked and talked, 

And some got dressed. 

Che train finally stopped 

At Albany. 

The day was just breaking. 

We could see the landscape 

\ little, as it flashed by ws, 

And most 
By then. 


of us were dressed 


The Scramble for papers 
And the was awful. 
| sat in my bunk 

Half dressed and 

Read the paper. 


noise 


It said, 

“Peace!” 

And we all talked 

About how the war would 
End till we reached 
Boston, at noon. 

That was two years ago. 


Now, looked 
Again upon the parade 


when I 


| saw the remnants 

Of a mighty army. 

| saw the empty 

Sleeves, and limping legs, 
\nd then I saw,— 
What do you think? 

five Old Men, 

Men 


were in an 


| saw 
Old 

hey 
They 


Of an 


in Blue. 
automobile. 
remnant 

older war. 

hh! glorious war, 

You kill and maim 

\nd break hearts; 

But how the Nations love you. 
Flags of War 

Become Flags of Nations, 
And by wars are nations built, 
(And history’s steps to 


were the 


ivilization, 

Are by war upon war. sider 
Che plan is to kill a million 
People that the genius 

Of War may teach 

The survivor science, 
Music, Government, 
Obedience to law, 

lo raise wages, 


montl 
\ orsh 
rrom 


lo make millionaires, 
Chrough profiteering; 

lo make beggars, 
[Through profiteering, too. 
It’s a great game—— 
Is war. 


[he parade is marching by, 
The flags are flying. 

Most of the business houses, 
Banks, and shops are 

Closed to celebrate it. 

And they well should, 

For the good the war has taught 
To the world, and to us, 
Is worth what it cost 

In plood. Money doesn’t 
For much. 

It’s blood that counts. 

It’s the sacrifice of lives 
Which paid the bill of war. 
And we, that live after, 
Who did so little for it 

We just puttered around 
And spent our dirty dollars, 
Will grow fat off of it. 
We'll watch these soldiers 
Grow old and die, 

as we have let the 

G. A. R.—old men—die, 
\nd in the future sometime, 
Just like the D. A. R., 

And Sons of Veterans, 


count 


Just 


Our sons and daughters 

Will organize themselves 

Into exoteric clubs 

And brag how 

“Our Fathers Fought the War!” 
Che World War. 


And the 
It’s over. 
Che war’s over for this time, 
And history is repeating itself 
fast as it can. 


parade passed. 


Just as 
Thus do we learn— 

Doing a thing over 

And over again—and again— 
Birth and Death! 

Birth and Death! 

3irth and Death! 

God! if it were not for 

The little span of life 

We get betwixt the two 
Ends of it, 

How monotonous the whole 
Process would be. 





Shall We Limit Immigration? 


UST when we are celebrating the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on these shores and talking eloquently about ths 
land of freedom and golden opportunity, Congress is con 
sidering a bill to exclude all immigration for the next twelve 
months. The Pilgrims were seeking a land where they could 
worship God according to the dictates of their own consciences. 
From that day to ths we have made this land an asylum for all 
e oppressed, whether religiously or politically. To utterly 
lose our ports for any considerable season would bar out all 
this class, whether from Russia where they seek escape from 
e terror of the Bolsheviki or from Ireland where they seek 
scape from the terror of Sinn Fein and the “Blacks and Tans.” 
Hungary has gone through a “White” terror more awful than 
that of the “Red” in Russia, if the reports of English eye wit- 
esses are to be believed, and tomorrow there may be a 
White” terror in Russia more terrible than anything since the 
rench Bourbons outdid the communist massacres in France. 
none of these cases is it a question of justice or punishment 
the guilty, but of wreaking vengeance upon all whose politi- 
il views happen to disagree with those of the conquerors. 
\re we so utterly seared and sodden in conscience by the 
issions of war that we are willing to close our doors to every 
lreamer and rebel against old world tyrannies, to every La- 
iyette and Kociusko who is moved by the spirit of our own 
vattles for democracy to battle for it in his native land? Per- 
haps we will; multitudes among us seem unable to find any 
oice to protest against the Tory terrorization of Ireland. We 
glory in Czecho-Slovak independence and their five hundred 
vears of Catholic overlord, but just 
Irish are Catholic we find it impossible to give 
hem the same salute of admiration 
a . 
Can We Admit All Who 
Clamor at Our Doors? 
I would not for one moment argue that the 


endurance against the 


ecause the 


open door of 
reedom and opportunity means that lock, bolt and hinge shall 
»¢ thrown away and everyone allowed to come without let or 
indrance. The rule is often saved only by its exceptions 
Chere are several things to consider just at this critical junc- 
ture when millions of victims of war’s tragic consequences seek 
sylum and charity at our hands. 

Can we admit the poverty stricken whose bread-winners have 
perished in war? Can we accept all who have been caught in 
moral ruin whose millions of youth have 
rrown up without fathers, in lands demoralized by war con- 
litions, brutalized by fighting and the spirit of killing and 
stealing, turned loose to answer the call of hunger and passion 
1y whatever strategem they might devise and thus made the 
hildren of lawlessness if not of crime? Can we take in the 
inschooled adolescents from those lands where for six years 
f the formative period of their lives their minds have been 
tunted by hunger and neglect? Can we admit the war cripples 
§ Poland and Serbia and Austria and Russia where the toll 

Mars finds no recompence in adequate pension or other 
‘rovision for paying the nation’s debt to them? 

Never in the history of civilization were there so many 
human beings undone in mind and morals and in body as in 
Europe today. Is it possible for us to reconstruct them all 
ind yet keep our own citizenship untarnished and our Ameri- 
an standards unimpaired? The most benign and Christian 
of men could not afford to impair his own home life, and risk 
the morals of his own children through making the sanctuaries 
of his family the refuge of all those whom he would benignly 
desire to save 


that sad entail of 


Principle Versus Policy 
I only argue that principle should rule us and not mere 
-olicy. The labor unions demand total exclusion. A bill was 


introduced in Congress whose effect would be to shut our doors 
tight for five years. We cannot afford to follow Australia, 
where the just cause of labor is so often marred by utter 
ciass selfishness. On the other hand there is a powerful organ- 
ization headed by one of the Du Ponts which demands doors 
so wide open that pauper and war-drugged and stupefied Eu 
ropean labor can be brought in to keep wages down and defeat 


the just and human cause of the American workingman. It 


ms from the ranks of ignorant mid-European labor that steel 
and anthracite and textiles formerly recruited the masses of 
common laborers who kept the hours long and wages low and 
caused the internecine wars which have disgraced those basic 
industries with all that is un-American. 

There is already too much congestion of immigrants in the 
great cities and in the industrial centers. If we are to have 
an American civilization we must assimilate the stream of new 
comers. If we do not assimilate them they will adulterate us 
with an admixture of old-world morals. A straw in the wind is 
afforded by the Massachusetts on the 
The entire state went overwhelmingly dry ex 
cept the large immigrant-filled cities, and they 


recent referendum in 
liquor issue. 
went so over- 
whelmingly wet as to give the state as a whole a large wet ma 
jority. National prohibition is the highest mark of distinctively 
American morality and citizenship. This referendum and many 
similar instances give us an index of possible adulteration of 
American through unassimilated old- 
Catholic lack of social 
standards lower our levels of living. Our task is to do the very 
best we can to share our heritage with all in need without im 
pairing that heritage for 


ideals masses whose 


world or Roman 


moral ideals and 


both our own children and theirs. 
> . 
Wha: Can We Do? 
There is perhaps a 


that 
The records of the 


good deal of hysteria in the fear 


millions will suddenly throng our shores 


past six months show no increase in immigrant arrivals but 


rather a large decrease as times. It 


a-days and the millions of 


compared to pre-war 
costs money to cross the sea now 
Europeans do not have the money. However, we will do well 
to anticipate the probabilities of millions seeking our shore 
\lthough they have never come in large numbers excepting 
when there was a strong demand and a good wage here, yet 

« utter poverty over there may drive more of them in our 
direction regardless of conditions of unemployment here. It 
will be a question of comparative advantages. Moreover, rela- 
The multitude from Po- 
land and other oppressed lands who once came to escape politi- 


cal hardship will not come now. 


tives on this side will lend large aid 


Yet we have room for many 
and it would be utter national selfishness to deny admittance 
to all. 
policy providing for assimilation. 
Senator 
Gulick’s 


on a percentage basis. 


What we need more than all else is to adopt a wise 


Dillingham has introduced a bill embodying Dr 


now famous proposals for admittance of nationals 
Dr. Gulick originally proposed that a 
number not greater than five per cent of any nationality here 
The ratio # not sacred; it could 
be modified or even arbitrarily fixed on a variable scale for dif- 
ferent nationalities. To this should be added the usual barring 
of criminals and paupers and the diseased. Instead of a literacy 
test it has been proposed that the Simon-Binet test of native 
ability, as applied to our four million conscripts, be utilized. 
This would put mental deficiency on a par with that of physique 
and morals. In addition to these things there should be better 
arrangements for distribution—perhaps closing cities and sec- 
tions already too largely immigrant and preventing congestion. 
In some such way we may retain our American principle of an 
open door without impairing our American ideals and standards 


of living. Atva W. TAyYLor 


could come in any one year. 






































































CORRESPONDENCE 


War’s Futility 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I desire to express my appreciation of those two arti- 
cles on “The Christian and War,” by Kirby Page. One of 
your readers criticizes the latter of the two articles, but Mr. 
Page’s points remain unchallenged, from the Christian stand- 
point, it 

After having been an officer in the American army in France, 

can truthfully say that 1 am sure that war has no justification 
from the Christian point of view. 


seems to me. 


We should frankly appeal 
to something else than the gospel of Jesus Christ to ease our 
consciences when we want to engage in war. 


We raise more problems by war than we can settle. War 
sows the seeds of violence and hate, misery and death, from 
which we reap violence, militarism, and future wars. One of 


the worst by-products of war is its stirring-up of hatred in 
those who stay at home, who do not have the opportunity of 
the wrought by this 
spirit as it reaches its culmination on the battlefield. 

May you continue to have 


seeing moral and physical devastation 
success in your efforts to apply 
fearlessly the gospel of Christ to all phases of life. 

Colo GeorGE L. 


Golden, COLLINS. 


Would Decline Clergy Rates 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR 


Reduced 


I have just been reading a letter in your columns on 
Irving K. Merchant. | 


an editor, por have 
4 


Fares for Ministers, by Rev. 


m not a secretary or I a bank account. 


\m just one of the common bunch like he is, but I agree abso- 


lutely with the position of the editorial in this matter. In my 
udgment every argument in Mr. Merchant’s letter is short- 
sighted and selfish, thing we find in many ministers who 


rise above 
This 
ter’s fault, but he must correct it, and one of the ways is to 


have not been able to 


the soft pampering attitude 
is not altogether the minis- 


of so Many congregations. 
refuse to live like a waiter (who takes a job at a wage much 
lower than he can live on because of the expectation of tips), 
ind insist on a fair work. What the 
linister gives ss worth what it costs or it isn’t worth anything, 
nd the 


‘ompensation for his 


sooner we insist on making men see this the better 
il! it be for God’s Kingdom and also for the minister. It is 
the only self-respecting way and what ground we might lose 
temporarily by such an attitude we would gain many times 
ver. 
In my judgment all the ministers would flatly refuse half- 
ire and all other gratuities they would in that one stroke do 
more for the cause of God and the church in the world than 
ould Mr. Merchant and all like-minded ministers had they” 
ree transportation on all the lines of the world so they could 
itter their conception the Gospel broadcast. God isn’t 
taking the spread of his kingdom on railroad courtesies. 
One vacation I stool in line for a ticket. There was a long 
ne behind me and the ticket agent was tired and impatient. 
knew how much time it takes to make out a clergy ticket 


nd how the agents often feel about it even when they have 
then and while I 
ight save a few dollars, in doing so I might injure the cause 
Christ and the standing of the minister immeasurably. So 
tuck my book back in my pocket and paid a man’s fare 
1 still that permit shoved through a 
ticket tends to give the clerk who has to take it a 
eap notion of the ministry and the church. 


lenty of time, so I concluded there that 


believe every half-fare 
window 
If the minister 
vill insist on being treated as other men, a generation will 
rise up to We can afford to forego our vaca- 
tions and conventions all the rest of our lives if this result can 
be achieved. 


From the seminary down we have accepted too much graft. 


support him. 
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Decet 





If we put the calling on the basis which Christ insisted upon 
when he said, They who would follow Him must: take up 
their cross daily, we might have fewer ministers for a while 
and cause some churches to close (which would be an added 
blessing), but in the long run we would build the cause upon 
a basis respected by men which time would justify. 

First M. E. Church, Montclair, N. J. WARREN F. Coox 


George Washington and Ireland 


EpItoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: One of the greatest attributes of George Washing- 
ton was his surpassing modesty. Largely for this reason | 
was genuinely surprised to read, in your issue of December 
16, the raucous appeal attributed to him by your correspond- 
ent, Mr. Summerbell. The thing is so widely opposed to 
Washington’s usual mode of expression that one is puzzled 
to comprehend how the grave and discreet father of his 
country could have penned it. Furthermore, England and 
the United States were at peace in 1788 and no character in 
American history was less prone than Washingon to throw a 
firebrand of discord into a friendly foreign state. 

My wonderment grew when in resorting to the library, | 
could find in Washington’s Writings for 1788 no trace o/ 
this appeal which Mr. Summerbell attributes to him. In his 
letters of the period to Lafayette and other friends abroad 
there is frequent deprecation of the turmoil and warfare which 
then afflicted Europe; but even in his letters to Sir Edward 
Newenham of Ireland I find no trace of appeal to Irish pas- 
sions, although a kindly interest is expressed in the welfare 
of the people. Along with this goes the oft-repeated expres- 
sion of hope that the United States will be able to keep out of 
“the labyrinth of European politics and wars” (Sparks, Writ- 
ings of Washington, IX, 399). In my search for the appeal in 
question my eye lighted with hope on the biography of Wash- 
ington by the Very Reverend James O’Boyle, published at 
New York in 1915. The author makes much, as might be 
expected, of the part taken by Irishmen in the American 
but I fail to find any mention of the appeal 
quoted by your correspondent. No one who takes the trouble 
to glance at the book can doubt that the author was animated 
by the connection between Wash- 
Why did he refrain from 
making use of this appeal to the “Patriots of Ireland”? 


Revolution, 


desire to show as much 


ington and the Irish as possible. 


suffered much from the un 
scrupulous acts of certain enemies who published letters whic! 
were falsely ascribed to him, and one of his last official acts, 
taken but a few hours before he ceased to be President, was 
to file with the secretary of state for permanent preservation 
a solemn and emphatic denial of responsibility for these spuri- 
ous letters. Should not such a solemn repudiation suffice to 
protect him against the manufacture of letters falsely attrib- 
uted to him now that he is dead? It is commonly difficult 
and often impossible to demonstrate a negative proposition, 
and I do not undertake to do so here; but it is perfectly easy 
for those who ascribe this appeal to Washington to accom- 
their with a statement of the authority on 
which it rests. Will not Mr. Summerbell supply your readers 
with his authority for the statement which with your courtesy 
made to them? 

The merits or demerits of the case for Irish independence 
have nothing to do with the question whether George Wash- 
ington is being correctly quoted or whether another spurious 
letter is being foisted upon him a century and more after 
his death. It is to this question I address myself, and it must 
have an interest as well for other readers of your paper. In 
the absence of the evidence I am strongly persuaded that this 
appeal is of comparatively recent vintage, and that the motive 
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responsible for its concoction is evidence on its face. If the 
contrary be the case, however—if George Washington thus 
publicly and egotistically arrogated to himself the entire credit 
jor winning the Revolution, and at a moment when he had 
yood reason to believe he would shortly become ruler of the 
United States addressed an appeal for revolution to the sub- 
ects of a friendly state, I will be forced to revise my opinion 
alike of his modesty and his statesmanship. Will not Mr. 
Summerbell enlighten your readers on this point? 
Madison, Mis. M. M. QUAIFE. 


The Conflict of the Calendars 


EpiItoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: How amazing and absurd the childish assumption of 
the Russellites, Adventists, and the rest of this school of 
Biblical interpretation, that the calendar has always remained 
unchanged. They produce the wonderful charts and proceed 
to evolve dates on the theory that there has been no inter- 
ruption in the reckoning of time. Time is computed back- 
ward and forward with surprising facility. It is as if Goa, 
with the making of His world, had also established a year 
f 365 days and the flow of the calendar had gone on forever. 

But the facts are quite disconcerting to this chronological 
onfidence. It is extremely difficult to estimate any date of 
antiquity. The best that can be done is only by way of ap- 
proximation. For example, according to the chronology of 
Ussher, David comes to the throne at 1056 B, C. It becomes 
necessary, however, in checking up this date with evidence 
found in the Babylonian inscriptions, to place this date at 
1010 B. C. 

When our friends try to fix the end of the world by the 
.0ok of Daniel this same conflict of calendars must be taken 
nto consideration or time table will be seriously 
muddled. The celebrated ninth chapter is the breeding ground 
for so much of our mathematics concerning the end of the age. 
It makes no difference whether one holds to the traditional 
iew of Daniel dating from the period of the exile or whether 
one places the date at the time of the Maccabean revolt. In 
yne case the assumption is that it is history read forward to 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; in the other that it is past 
history surveyed in the form of a vision and brought down to 
the time of the author 


else the 


But in either case, in estimating the 
period covered by the seventy year-weeks, we have a mistake 
of 68 years in making the computation from the fall of Jeru- 
salem, 586 B. C. What is wrong? Simply that the author 
verlooked the fact that in the period covered by his survey 
the Jews had adopted a new chronology—the Seleucidean— 
ind the difference in comparison with the old reckoning was 
68 years. Josephus made the same mistake in estimating the 
time from the reign of Cyrus to the fall of Jerusalem under 
Titus. Not once but several times in his Antiquities the mis- 
take is found. Demetrius, another historian, duplicates the 
exact mistake of the author of Daniel. We simnly have to 
face the fact that the historians of that early day did not have 
the material on which to base an exact chronology. 

In attempting to fix the date for the millennium, there must 
be the further discounting of time due to the sorry mix-up the 
alendar got into at the time of Julius Caesar. The ancient 
Roman year consisted of ten months, beginning with March. 
The names of the last four months of the present calendar 
ear remind us of the ten-month year. The Julian era brought 
n a radical calendar reform with an addition of two months 
to the year—our present twelve. But the first year of this new 
period had 444 days in order to harmonize the calendar with 
the seasons of the year! The Romans did not understand 
Caesar’s new arrangement very thoroughly with the result 
that instead of adding an extra day every four years, as in 
ur leap year, they added one every three. 3y the time of 
Augustus this meant they were somewhat ahead of the sun 
and there was nothing to do but to halt all time and give 
the sun a chance to catch up. As a result, when one deals 
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with Roman history, one is compelled to approximate dates 
a great deal of the time. 

This bit of history is related as one incident among many to 
show how our chronological process has been thrown out of 
focus and the absurdity of attempting exact calculations. Yet 
there are those who believe that our Saturday is the unchanged 
heritage of the Sabbath of an early day! 

The Julian calendar continued as the standard for civilization 
until the year 1582. But it contained an error of eleven min- 
utes a year that had at last to be checked up. By the sixteenth 
century this amounted to ten days. Accordingly Pope Gregory 
XIII ordered the next day after October 5 to be October 15. 
England did not adopt the Gregorian standard until 1751. By 
this time the difference with the Julian standard amounted to 
eleven days. It was straightened out by calling the day after 
the second of September the fourteenth of the month! Even 
if the millenarian schemes of prophecy covering this period 
took this into account, (usually they do not), any exact date 
would be difficult enough. 

The theories of the millenarians are elaborated without any 
consideration of the intricate difficulties that the calendar has 
come through in the time process. How naive the assumption 
that anyone in this age can produce an accurate chronology 
based on ancient historical documents. But the fact that this 
literalist school is finding so large a reception for their propa- 
ganda is proof enough that many minds do not ask that the 
intellectual foundations of their faith should square with either 
the facts of logic or history. They are even unconcerned that 
it does not square with the calendar 


Oakland, Calif. HARRY PRESSFIELD. 


A Slight Disagreement 
Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I cannot pass without protest your arguments in The 
Christian Century for Christian union. What ss the use of 
union if we have to leave Christ out? Better not call it Chris- 
tian union if we have to come to the ways of the world in order 
not to seem peculiar or narrow. 


Comparatively easy to unite 
with the world. 


Nothing gained ‘by a union that is formed by 
the omission of very important truths which our Lord stressed. 

I have not read your book “The Meaning of Baptism,” but 
judging from the advertisements and testimonials, it is doing 
much to break down truth, and confirm men in error. How can 
you ask people to substitute something else for Baptism when 
Christ said we were to go and teach and baptize? 
meaning of the ordinance necessitates immersion. 

The Greek can not be 
Anything 


The very 
The early 
translated to 
immersion 


custom was only that 
mean anything else. except 
tism is a slap in the face of Jesus Christ 

I have studied this matter for thirty years, and understand 
Greek so far as it is taught hold the Bible 
teaches only one baptism; and it is as important as the doc- 
trine of faith in our Lord. 
and 


for bap- 


in colleges. I 


Hope you will withdraw your book 
error. C. L. DOYLE. 
Looms Park Baptist Church, Jackson, Michigan. 


correct your 


A Discord From Harmony 


EpITorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


am glad that it does. 


I notice that my subscription expires December 20. | 


I consider your paper to be unorthodox, 
un-Christian and unfriendly to Christian work. It is also un- 
friendly towards Christian institutions which hold the Bible to 
be the Word of God, verbally inspired by God 

The Moody Bible Institute is a living reality and a mighty 
power for good in the world today. This institute will live 
long after the Editor of The Christian Century has passed 
iway, also his paper, unless it happens to fall into hands which 
will be willing to write “the things of God.” 
publish this item in next issue? E. 


Pastor of Baptist Church, Harmony, Maine. 


Will you please 
B. TURNER. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Forgiveness * 


ET us face a very interesting question this morning: 

“Can you forgive anyone unless that one is repentant?” 

Suppose a man has lied about you, suppose he has cir- 
culated injurious statements about you. Now these state- 
ments, being false, have stained your reputation and cut you 
to the quick. The truth has been perverted, ethical founda- 
tions have been disrupted by this man’s malicious stories. This 
is only a typical case. We might have chosen with equal force 
any other sin. Take a very striking modern instance: Ger- 
many. Only soft brains can forgive the ravages of the Hun. 
(There is a kind of soft, sentimental woman who likes to take 
a bouquet of roses to the condemned murderer—and there is 
a kind of jelly-fish mind which says: “Oh, the Germans were 


” 


not so bad.”) No straight-thinking man who has rigid ethical 
standards can lose sight of the fact that Germany sinned fright- 
fully. But can we forgive Germany until she repents? Only 
A few 
professors to their everlasting credit have confessed the crimes 


in a few cases have we heard of any such repentance. 


of their native land; one brave editor, we are told, admits his 
country’s sin, but in the main, Germany is only beaten, not 
repentant. We ask, can we forgive her? 

What is the attitude of God? Are we all forgiven in 
his sight? We know that we are not. We pray daily for for- 
giveness and we endeavor to turn from our evil ways and to 
have the right relation to God. It is only when we succeed 
in establishing this hatred of sin and this right relation to the 
Father that we have a sense of forgiveness. God is willing 
to forgive, there is no doubt, but we are saying that forgive- 
ness does not become a closed transaction until we are right 
with him and that involves making restoration as far as possi- 
ble. Sin is an awful business and leaves its scars and dam- 
ages. In the case of God, then, the case seems plain as day: 
God stands willing to forgive us, but we are not forgiven until 
we change our attitude and our practice and establish the right 
relationship to God. To complete a case of forgiveness the 
one sinned against must be willing and, on the other hand, the 
one who sinned must repent. 

All of this becomes clear as day when we come out into 
God is not interested in forms 
and ceremonies; he wants changed attitudes and renewed minds. 
God is always right; he is always not only anxious but eager 
to forgive, but he must wait until we turn to him in the right 
spirit. To make this even more clear, Jesus taught us in the 
“Lord’s prayer” that God will only forgive us when we also 
forgive those who sin against us. A little thinking upon this 
Our attitude cannot be right 
to God while it s wrong to our fellows and God cannot for- 
give us until our attitude ss right. It all comes back again to 
the necessity of developing a Christian disposition. The Chris- 
tian life is hopelessly difficult unless we have the Spirit of 
Christ in our hearts. 

How do we get this Spirit? I know a man who was once 
private secretary to one of the most cultured and noble sena- 
tors that this country ever had. This friend of mine was in 
daily association with this Great Soul. He lived in his home, 
ne traveled with him, he heard him talk with the world’s cele- 
brated people, he felt the constant power of his life. With 
what result? Why, that he also has much of the great man’s 
He approaches problems in a large way; he thinks 
in world terms; he always lines up on the right side of a moral 
question; he possesses a strong public spirit—he is like the 
great senator. Now I know not in what other ways the Spirit 
of Our Lord may come into our hearts but I do know that 
only admiring association with Jesus can truly put us in pos- 
session of his Spirit. We must come to look upon men as 


the light of what God wants. 


will make this perfectly clear. 


spirit. 


*Jan. 9, “Jesus Teaching Forgiveness.” Matt. 18:21-35. 
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Jesus ldéoked. 


We must come to feel toward them as he felt. 
In such a spirit forgiveness will be the natural attitude and i 
will be easy for God to forgive us. 

“To err is human, to forgive divine.” 
nearer God than when we succeed in building up that atti- 
tude toward our fellows which makes it possible for us to fully 


We are never 


and freely grant forgiveness. JOHN R. Ewers. 


BOOKS 


SPIRITISM AND THE FALLEN ANGELS. By James M. Gray, 
1).D. The fruit of the literalistic method of interpreting the 
bible is nowhere more grotesquely shown than in this book, 
Seeking to make the case the very worst possible for spiritual- 
ism, Dr. Gray admits the reality of the phenomena at the spirit- 
ualistic seances, and then proceeds with the theory that the 
spirits who come back are fallen angels. The Bible teaches 
that in heaven there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage 
but when the angels fell, they took on the very thing that 
humanity will lose when exalted. Dr. Gray holds the possi- 
bility of sexual union today between fallen angels and human 
beings. He has some difficulty with the transfiguration, the 
resurrection appearances of Jesus, the disturbance of the dead 
at the crucifixion but all of these are beautifully brought 
nto order and made to fit the theory. Various theological 
authorities are quoted, many of them several centuries old 
( Revell.) 


WITH THE DOUGHBOY IN FRANCE. By Edward Hungerford 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN RED Cross IN ITALY. By 
Charles M. Bakewell. 

THE PASSING LEGIONS. By George Buchanan Fife. Thes 
three books tell of the achievements of the Red Cross in the 
great war. “This book makes no pose as history,” declares 
Mr. Hungerford. The effort is to 
iell a series of stories, such as would make good magazine 


In this he is quite right 


articles, so the reader may have a picture of the operations in 
France. There mtst be hundreds of books like these giving 
their fragmentary records of human experience before the his 
tory of the world war can be written. These volumes will 
ulake a special appeal to the families of the men and women 
who served under the Red Cross over seas. Written in goo 
journalese, they are interesting from start to finish. 


lan, $2.00 each.) 


(Macmil 


DOMESDAY Book. By Edgar Lee Masters. Upon the heels 
of “Mitch Miller,” which bids fair to put Mr. Masters in the 
Mark Twain class of fiction-writers, comes the long-expected 
Domesday Book, which is of course another critique of present 
day decadent Amercian life, though on the face of it it is the 
story of a single life-tragedy, that of one Elenor Murray. It 
is dedicated to the author’s father, which dedication has some 
thing to say of Mr. Masters’ point of view regarding the 
“land of the free and the home of the brave:” “To My 
Father, Splendid Individual of a Passing Species—an Ameri 
can.” (Macmillan. $4.50.) 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Denominationalism on the Decline 
at the Seminaries 


Theology was once taught in a dog- 
matic way, and in those times a student 
or the minsstry would not think of study- 
ing outside the fellowship of his own 
hurch. In the twentieth century theo- 
ogical method is becoming increasingly 
scientific and the result is that many 
schools for educating ministers have 
lropped their denominational labels. The 
Presbyterians were once torn with dis- 
sension over the heresies of certain pro- 


fessors in Union Theological Seminary | 


in New York. This school has now for 
ts president an Episcopalian; 
of Methodists are on its 


number 
faculty and 
though independently endowed it main 
tains positive sympathetic affiliation with 
the Presbyterian denomination. At Har- 
vard there are three seminaries, Unitar- 
ian, Congregationalist and Episcopal, 
vhich are exchanging credits. Yale con- 
tinues to be Congregational, but the stu 
dent body of the institution is only to a 
small extent Congregational, both the 
Disciples and Methodists in attendance 
often exceeding the Congregationalists in 
number. The faculty of Yale is interde- 
nominational. At the University of Chi- 
cago the Baptists control the Divinity 
School, but allied with it and exchanging 
credits and instructors with it are insti- 
tutions of the Congregationalists, Disci- 
ples, Universalists and Unitarians. Three 
hundred students are studying religion 
yn the campus of the University of Chi- 
cago, the largest number to be found in 
iny great university of the country. The 
students who are studying religion by 
scientific method are a different product 
rom those who have started out with a 
dogmatic system. They are closely united 
in belief and promise to be a mighty 
factor in the union movement of the 
hurches in the next generation. 


Where the Missionaries 
Come From 

The United Presbyterian church issued 
i call not long since for 407 new mission- 
aries. There is no finer test of the qual- 
ity of religion in a church than the re- 
cruiting of Only young 
people of great consecration and religious 
idealism answer such a call. Rev. Mills 
J. Taylor has been calling the roll of the 
presbyteries to see where the missionaries 
come from. The best record is to be 
found in Arkansas Valley Presbytery and 
the second best is Vermont Presbytery. 
Going through the list, one fails to note 
any large city figuring as a recruiting 
vround for missionaries. Eight hundred 
and eight congregations have produced 
not a single missionary. The United 
Presbyterian statistician draws some sig 
nificant parallels between the church on 
the mission field and the church at home 
He says: “Last year the United Presby- 
terian church in Egypt and India, with a 
membership of 46,634 communicants had 


missionaries. 


orty-six theological students in the sem- 
inaries and made a net gain of eighteen 
ministers. In America with 157,137 com- 
municants, our church had only forty- 
nine theological students, and made a net 
gain of but three ministers.” 


Norfolk Church Federation 
Cleans Up the Town - 

Under the leadership of Secretary 
lames A. Crain, a former army chaplain, 
the Norfolk, Va., Federation of Churches 
has led in a thorough cleaning up of the 
town. It had the cordial help of the 
Chief of Police and the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the mayor. Mr. Crain outlined 
the plans of the Federation to the Chief 
and secured his cooperation. Two high- 
class detectives were employed who easily 
secured all the legal evidence necessary 
to secure convictions. Bell-boys, taxi 
drivers and _ other solicitors for vice, 
srothels, speak-easies and 
“puiled.” Book-mak- 


were arrested. 
gambling dens were 
ers and racing bettors were taken in and 
vice given a thorough “cleaning.” It was 
not a ministerial or “reformer” crusade 
but a solid undertaking by the laymen 
citizenship under ministerial inspiration 
and Federation guidance. There is no 
excuse for any American city being cor- 
rupt or for its being ruled by corruption- 
ists It is wholly within the power oi 
combined Christian forces to live in a 
clean town 


Bishop of Durham 
Criticized 

The new National Assembly of the 
Church of England has been in session 
recently. This mode of organizing the 
church was made possible the past year 
Enabling Act of Parliament. 
Room was made in the discussions for 
women, and many of these appeared and 
voiced their convictions before the ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. The organization pass- 
ed unanimously the following resolution: 
“That the Assembly welcomes the appeal 
to all Christian people issued by the bish- 
ops assembled in the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, and earnestly hopes that preliminary 
steps may be taken as soon as possible 
to initiate conferences on the proposals 
therein set forth.” The Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Dr. Hensley Henson, spoke in crit- 
icism of the action of the Lambeth Con- 
insisted that the historic 
episcopate was not essential to a plan of 
union. The archbishop responded to Dr. 
Henson with great heat, urging that “rash 
words or rash acts on the part of those 
to whom central or large responsibility 
was given might do untold ill.” Dr. Hen- 
son had previously announced his inten- 
tion to vote for the resolution before the 
house, but wished an opportunity to set 
forth certain reservations. 


by the 


ference He« 


Episcopalians to Be Represented 
at Ellis Island 

The New York City Mission Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal church is one of 


group of representative church agen- 
cies which is seeking to further the cause 
of religion at the port of entry for immi- 
grants. This organization has recently 
chosen and appointed an expert in the 
field of Americanization to take up the 
duty of representing the church at Ellis 
Island. Mr. Raymond Cole was selected 
for this task because he has had. both 
training and experience which fit him for 
so responsible a position. He is author 
of the following books: “A Program of 
Rural Amercanization,” “Industrial 
\mericanization,” “The Gateway to 
America,” .and “For Better Citizenship.” 


Religions Mix at 
Bishop’s Reception 

Bishop Moulton of the Protestant Epis 
copal church was recently welcomed to 
his Salt Lake City see in a reception held 
at the palatial Hotel Utah. Among those 
attending were Glass of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Governor Bam- 
berger who is a Jew, and Senator Smoot, 
one of the “apostles” of the Mormon 
church. Shortly after the bishop came 
to the city an Episcopalian Club was 
formed and it looks as if the Episcopal 
communion intends in the future to be a 
more aggressive force in the life of the 
city \mong Bishop Moulton’s prede- 
cessors was Bishop Spaulding who exer- 


sishop 


cised a great influence in the western 


states as a social leader 


Forum is Organized on 

Union Basis 

there is a Com- 
munity Forum which is supported by a 
vroup of churches of different denomina- 
The Forum ss conducted in Bene- 
Congregational Church with five 
denominations cooperating, among them 
the Episcopalian. The topics lie in the 
field of sociology and economics. The 
method of the forum is to have a topic 
presented by an able speaker and then to 


follow the discourse by brief addresses 
from the floor. 


What Radicalism Does 
to the Church 

There are frequent references in the 
onservative religious press to the things 
that are supposed to happen in churches 


At Providence, R. ! 


tions 


ficent 


which have a radical minster. These min- 
isters have “dry baptisteries,” “empty 
pews,” and “congregations ignorant of 
the Bible.” Rev. John Haynes Holmes is 
one of the most radical preachers in 
America. He is pastor of a church which 
re «calls a Community Church, which, 
however, is of the sort that would prob- 
ably not want to be called Christian since 
it hopes to include people of other re- 
ligions than the Christian. Mr. Holmes 
analyzes in this interesting way the re- 
sults of radical preaching in a church: 
“My experience of radical preaching has 
taught me that it divides a congregation 
into three groups. One group is com- 
posed of a small number of conventional 


} 
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reactionary men and women, us_ ly of 
mature or advanced years, who become 
immediately alienated and withdraw. A 
second group, somewhat larger, is com- 
posed of those who frankly disagree with 
radicalism and are made more or less 
unhappy by it, but who have the instinct 
and are trained in the practice of free- 
dom and therefore continue their alle- 
giance to the church. They sometimes 
fall off in church attendance, and some- 
times make a little trouble, consciously 
or unconsciously, but on the whole they 
are loyal to the institution, if not to the 
preacher. The third group, mostly young- 
er people, is composed of those who re- 
joice in the radical preaching and feel 
themselves stirred to an enthusiasm for 
religion and the church which they have 
never felt before. To these three groups 
must be added another group formed of 
those who are drawn into the church by 
the radical message. This group always 
far outnumbers those inside the church 
who may be alienated or disturbed by 
the preaching. I have confidence that an 
honest and a brave man can always find 
in the outer work a new congregation, 
much larger than his old one, to take the 
place of the old one, if he has to lose it.” 


Catholics Have Successful 
Propaganda in Holland 
The Catholic paper, America, is au- 
thority for the statement that the con- 
versions to Catholicism from the ranks 
of Protestantism have greatly increased 
in Holland in recent years. Formerly 
about a thousand a year, these have in re 
eleven thousand 


cent years 


and 


gone up to 
retreats are organized at 
which bring their friends for 
instruction. In the retreats there is the 
added feature of learning the devotional 
habits of the Roman Catholics. The re- 
treats last from five to seven days. The 
Protestant church of Holland is weak- 
ened by its wide diversity of doctrinal 
opinion resulting from modernism 


Lectures 
Catholics 


Disciples Interchurch Money 
Coming in Slowly 

Two weeks after the call for 
to pay the Disciples’ “debt of honor” in 
connection with the Interchurch World 
Movement, the receipts had reached a 
total of $30,000 toward paying off $600,- 
This not at 
giving for there 
is probably more in the hands of the 
churches than has yet been sent forward 
Union 
Louis made the 
church yet report- 
church are many 
of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. An effort 
made by newspaper influences hostile to 
Education to get the 


money 


000 of underwritings. does 


all represent the entire 


to the headquarters at St. Louis. 
Church of St. 
largest gift of 
ing, $3,000. In 


\venue 
any 
this 
secretaries of the 
was 


the Board of 
churches to designate their funds to the 
Missionary Society so as to leave the 
without resources. 
conceived failed 
as only thirty dollars was sent 


Education 
harshly 


toard ofl 
This 
entirely 
in with such designation, indicating that 
the Disciples have grown weary of fac- 
tional appeals. It may be too early to 
prophesy the defeat of the effort to secure 


campaign 


the underwriting money but this now 
seems the unescapable probability. In 
case of such defeat, the United Christian 
Missionary Society has tangible assets 
for its half of the amount, but the Board 
of Education has no assets, and so stated 
when it signed the Interchurch notes. It 
was with definite assurances from Inter- 
church leaders that it would never have 
to pay that the notes were signed. The 
colleges cooperating in the Board of Ed- 
ucation might come forward and pay, but 
if they do some of them would be grave- 
ly embarrassed. If they do not, it would 
seem to mean the end of the Board of 
Education. A remote possibility of hope 
lies in a suggested plan for Disciple busi- 
ness men to fund the Interchurch under- 
writings, and give the constituent organi- 
zations more time in which to meet the 
payments by instalments from their an- 
nual incomes. 


Gifted Missionary 
Leader Dies 

Rev. D. O. Cunningham, former mis- 
sionary in India, who has been during 
recent years engaged as recruitment secre- 
tary, died at Indianapolis Dec. 20. In com- 
pany with a group of Christian workers, 
he was travelling among the colleges and 
universities this winter presenting the 


Episcopalians Meet 


HE recent Church Congress held at 
Rochester, N. Y., while having no 
legislative power, is perhaps a truer 
index of opinion within the Episcopal 
America than is the General 
There is greater freedom in 
Some of the more extreme 
types of thinkers never get a seat in the 
General Convention at all. The program 
this year most of the interests 
vhich are agitating the minds of religi- 
ous leaders of today. From the extreme 
churchmen to the excommunicate, 
including Dr. Crapsey, the different kinds 
of churchmen mingled together in broth- 
freedom. 
he discussion of spiritualism was in- 
troduced by Dr. Edward Worcester, of 
Boston, famed for his connection with the 
Emanuel Movement. In the discussion 
of the speakers phrased a summing 
up which seemed to 


church of 
Convention 
expression. 


included 


high 


erly 


be typical of the 
He said: “To those 
forward to the future 
greater progress for the 
expanded vision and en- 
larged possibilities, the revelation of the 
ouija board or the automatic writer bring 
no satisfaction, no inspiration, no convic- 
tion. 


majority opinion. 
who look 


one of 


life as 


human soul, of 


They may serve momentarily to al- 
lay the grief and pacify the heart hunger 
of a bereaved spouse or parent, but they 
strengthen 
who long for 


cannot lift up the hearts and 


the souls of men vision 
the grandeur surpassing the possibili- 
ties of mere human life.” 

There seemed to be a distinct reaction 
sacramentarianism in a 
number of the addresses. Rev. C. L. 
Gomph introduced the discussion of 
“The Value of the Holy Communion as 


from extreme 
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call of the foreign mission field to stu- 
dents. The Disciples have now a great 
work in foreign lands and the task of 
securing missionary candidates is an ar- 
duous one. It will not be easy to find a 
new leader for this work who can so ef- 
fectively set forth the missionary appeal 
as did Mr. Cunningham. 


One Cent a Member 
for a Survey 


The cooperating denominations that be- 
long to the Church Federation of Chio 
are paying one cent a member this com- 
ing year in order that the survey cf re- 
conditions in that state which 
was begun by ‘he Interchurch World 
Movement may be completed. A very 
strong committee ic heading up the sur- 
vey including in its personnel the presi- 
dent of the state university, a Methodist 
bishop and several other prominent 
churchmen. The facts already set forth 
by Gill and Pinchot show that in portions 
of southeastern Uhio there exist + mulli- 
tude of churches but no resident ministry 
to speak of. Morality is at a low cbb in 
these sections and the churches aire {ail- 
ing to do their proper work. Because of 
the more adequate information coming 
trom the Ohio field, that state may be 
the laboratory where the problem of the 


ligious 


In Church Congress 


Compared with Other Means of Ap- 
proach to God.” He insisted upon the 
Bible and preaching as means of grace of 
equal importance. In this connection he 
said: “There is no evidence that Jesus 
exalted the Holy Communion above oth- 
er means of grace which he habitually 
employed, and distinctly charged us to 
make use of. The over-emphasized Eu- 
charist limits the grace of God to one 
outlet, promotes neglect of other means 
of grace, and creates in the priesthood 
an unseemly desire for power. Extraor- 
dinary sacramentarianism is no evidence 
of spiritual superiority. There are many 
ways of eating Christ’s body and drink- 
ing his blood. To walk in any of the 
paths in which God met his only begotten 
son is to be rewarded with the bread of 
life. There are as many sacraments as 
there are channels of divine grace.” 

There is wide diversity in the opinions 
of the members of this church, but it is 
seldom that the expression of an unortho- 
dox opinion results in an excommunica- 
tion as in the case of Dr. Crapsey. Among 
the denominations there is a pardonable 
difference of opinion as to which of them 
has the largest room in it for individual 
liberty, but Rev. William Austin Smith, 
Editor of the New York “Churchman,” 
says “that the Episcopal church is the 
and most adaptable church in 
America.” Orthodoxy is maintained by 
means of a ritual which teaches the peo- 
ple to repeat the traditional theological 
phrases, and the utterances of the clergy 
not regarded as of the 
same importance as in the non-liturgical 
churches where doctrine finds virtually its 
only expression in the sermon. 


treest 


are therefore 
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rara’ church wiil finally be worked out. 
In spite of the failure of the Intercaourch 
Movement the denom.nations are working 
together there even more closely than be- 
so1e, 


Lutheran College Secures 
Large Endowme:x 

Although Wittenhcrg College of the 
Lutheran church raised $50,000 in 1856 on 
the understanding that this would be 
“sufficient forever to cover the needs of 
the college,” this promise could not be 
kept. A mew age demands better ac- 
commodations and the Lutherans recent- 
ly completed a big campaign in which 
a million and a half dollars was added 
to the resources of the'college. There 
was a big celebration in Hotel Shawnee, 
Springfield, O., following the drive. 


Five Denominations Have 
Rural Departments 

There are now five religious denomina- 
tions in America which have full-time 
rural church secretaries at work unde1 
their home missions departments. The 
United Svnod of the Lutheran Church in 
\merica voted at its meeting last month 
to organize a country church commission. 
Some of the very best rural churches in 
America are Lutheran churches, but even 
these are feeling the weight of present 
conditions. Earlier in the year the Re- 
formed Church in the United States or- 
ganized a country church department 
under its department of home missions 


Pilgrims More Honored in West 
Than in New England 

The change of population in America 
and with it a shifting of ideals has been 
well registered by the comparative at- 
tendance at the Pilgrim Tercentenary 
meetings. Small audiences assembled in 
most of the towns of New England to 
honor the memory of the men and the 
women of the Mayflower, even when 
speakers of international fame were an- 
nounced. On the other hand, in Spring- 
field, Ill., there was an audience of two 
thousand people to hear General Nivelle, 
and in Chicago four thousand. Milwaukee 
provided an audience of three thousand 
persons. The more enterprising and ag- 
sressive of the children of the Pilgrims 
seem to have moved to the middle west. 
Is it in this section of America that the 
ideals and cultural life of the future are 
to find their home? 


Denominational Paper Secures 
Educational Subsidy 

The Congregational Publishing Society 
is the owner and publisher of the admir- 
able denominational newspaper, The Con- 
gregationalist. This able weekly is with- 
out journalistic competition and has the 
official support of the denomination. In 
spite of these facts, it has met financial 
difficulties during the stressful period of 
dizzying costs and will henceforth be sup- 
ported by a subsidy from the Education 
Society. This solution of the problem 
of a denominational organ is significant 
for the paper thus becomes definitely 
allied with the educational forces of the 
denomination. The next National Coun- 


cil will determine whether this arrange- 
ment is to be permanent. Within a year 
the cost of print paper has doubled and 
the labor costs of journalistic production 
have continued to rise. These facts have 
made the problem of all newspapers an 
increasingly difficult one. 


Bishops Did Not Act on 
Lord’s Day League 


Contrary to published reports, the bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal church 
did not act with regard to the drastic 
Sabbath laws proposed by the Lord’s 
Day League. The Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals of the 
church has expressed an attitude on the 
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Lord’s Day, and will be satisfied with the 
enforcement of the laws already on the 
statute books of most states. This board 
makes a definite pronouncement of an 
attitude of opposition to the importation 
of the Continental Sunday into America. 


Religious Day School 
Commission 

The Methodist church, already highly 
organized, has added a new name to the 
roster of boards and commissions. This 
time it is the Religious Day Schoo! Com- 
mission. For the past two years a group 
of instructors supported by Centenary 
funds has been maintained at Northwest- 
ern University for the purpose of study- 


Attacks on Interchurch Steel Report 


EV. E. Victor Bigelow spoke before 
R the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on 
Nov. 22, on the subject of the Inter- 
church Steel Report. He attacked the 
Interchurch report as being biased and 
mistaken in its positions. His address 
was published in the public press, and met 
the eyes of Judge Gary. The latter se- 
cured permission of the minister to print 
the address and give it national circula- 
tion. The minster makes four points 
against the Interchurch report. He ac- 
cuses the commission of a blind espousal 
of the principle of “collective bargain- 
ing.” In order to set forth this principle 
as a fallacy, Mr. Bigelow tells the story 
of the policemen’s strike in Boston. It is 
also urged that the commission made a 
serious blunder in offering to mediate 
the steel strike. In the third place the 
commission is charged with playing the 
part of a prosecuting attorney instead of 
being disinterested investigators of a 
labor situation as they professed to be. 
The fourth objection Mr. Bigelow 
states in these words: “The fourth and 
last blemish upon the work of our com- 
mission to which I shall call your atten- 
tion is their ignoring of the unjustifiable 
buccaneering practiced by the A. F. of 
L. in its attack upon the steel corpora- 
tion. It was deliberately planned that 
twenty-four different trade unions should 
join in the campaign and share the booty 
in the many thousands of members to 
be gained by unionizing the steel works 
at $3 per member. They underwrote a 
fund of a quarter of a million dollars and 
set an army of spies and borers at wor 
in all of the factories, whose business it 
was to alienate as many workers as pos- 
sible, and to make such a stampede of the 
mass of illiterate unskilled workmen that 
the steel corporation would be made help- 
less and ruined unless it yielded to the 
demands of the Federation. 

Mr. Bigelow can hardly claim to be 
free from partiality in his statement, for 
he justifies some strange practices. He 
says: “Does any one doubt the wisdom, 
justice and necessity of a spy system on 
the part of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in sheer self-defense? How 
could a victim of such attack do any less 
than to use all legal means of resisting 
the violence without, and the incendiary 


foes within?” Nor does this aggressive 
critic find any reason to support the eight 
hour day. For him it represents a hind- 
rance in the pathway to true success. 
“Now what about the eight- 
hour day which seems so popular an ideal 
in these times and is so glorified by our 
Interchurch Report? It may be that 
is a good standard day for 
reckoning a unit of toil; but this world 
would have empty larders and raw com- 
forts if men didn’t work more than eight 
hours in twenty-four. Nature is so ob 
durate and man’s needs are so many that 
it is physically impossible to produce 
what we need in these hours. The ordi- 
nary man who works eight hours in paid 
employment puts in several more hours 
in making his home. Men who succeeded 
in reaching the places of power and in- 
fluence are usually those who keep on 
working after their 
quit.” 

The 


Service 


He says 


eight hours 


companions have 
Methodist Federation for Social 
which is headed by Harry F. 
Ward, Secretary, calls attention to a re 
cent article in the Wall Street Journal in 
which there ts anything but a friendly ref- 
erence to the Interchurch Report. This 
Journal “When the real adjust- 
the unskilled worker finishes 
where he belongs—at the bottom of the 
list. He will be able to live on $2 a day 
when he is lucky enough to get that 
amount regularly. Wages which in the 
spring before the panic of 1873 were $8 a 
day, fell to $2 in the autumn of that 
year, with employment hard to find. The 
cost of living will adjust itself. The La- 
bor Bureau will give up publishing non- 


Says: 


ment comes 


sense about $2,600 a year minimum for a 
fancied ‘family of five.’” The unskilled 
worker will thank goodness that he has 
no family of five to support: nor wi!'l any 
employer pay him on the basis of any 
such fatherhood, as the ‘ankrupt and 
discredited Interchurch World Movement 
absurdly proposed in its gratuitous in- 
quiry into the steel strike.” 

It is pretty clear that the Interchurch 
Report is making some history. A num- 
ber of ministers’ meetings cver the coun- 
try are debating the findings this win- 
ter, and the creation of a literature in op- 
position to the Interchurch Report should 
make these meetings more successful. 
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ng the problem of religious education 


These instructors are chiefly interested 
in the development of the religious day 
their. findings 
the new commission will work to estab 


school. On the basis of 


lish religious day schools in cities all over 
There are now in operation 
Ill., religious day schools 


the country 
in Kkvanston 
n which the children receive a half hour 
of religious instruction every day under 
the tutelage of paid and specially trained 
instructors, 


Home Missions Council 

Will Meet 
Che Home 

, meeting ground for the various denomi 


Missions Council furnishes 


national executives engaged in the work 
The four- 
teenth annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion will be held in New York Jan. 12-14 
The Council administers no home mis- 
sions funds, but through committees of 
experts studies the various home mission 
problems for the benefit of its constituent 


of home missions in America 


hoards At the annual meeting these 


ommittee reports are brought in 
Four Thousand Try to Hear 
Sherwood Eddy 

The committee managing 
Eddy in Cairo, Egypt, issued four thou 
sand tickets to hear the noted Y. M. C. A 
missionary on the theory that in Egypt as 
in America not every ticket holder would 
ittend. The time of the lecture arrived 


Sherwood 


and four thousand men were trying to 


enter a hall that would seat only two 
thousand. As a result an overflow meet 
ng had to be arranged. This response of 
Christian 


address is very encouraging to those who 


a Mohammedan group to a 
have been for vears engaged in work for 
he Moslems 


Negroes of Detroit to 
Have Religious Care 

War conditions brought thousands of 
Negroes to the North, and in many cities 
these Negroes live in over congested ds 


sanitation and public morals 


scarcely be mainta-ned. 


ts where 
This condi 
ion led to the race riots of Chicago. In 
Detroit 15,000 Negroes live in such a con 
rested district. Ths section of the city 

now to receive special attention and 
are at the hands of the Congregational 
lenomination. Property has been pur 
hased and a church will be organized to 

called “New Plymouth.” 
ill be linked with First 


Church. The Congregationalists appear 


This church 


ongregational 


» developing quite generally this sys 
of linking two churches together so 
4 stronger may aid the weaker 


Universalists Getting 
More Organization 

The Unitarian denomination has never 
ndertaken a national drive among their 
the Unitarian Forward 
Movement of this season. Their congre 
vations have been to a large extent iso 
lated as well as independent. The Uni- 
versalists have also felt the need of bet- 
ter organization They recently ap- 
pointed additional general superintend- 
ents. Rev. L. R. Robinson was appointed 


hurches until 


superintendent of the middle west Sept. 
1. Western headquarters will be estab- 
lished in Illinois, and the January meet 
ing of the General Convention trustees 
will be held at St. Paul’s on the Midway, 
Jan. 18, 19. This meeting will be open 
to the ministers of the middle west and 
The new superintendent re- 
revived a Universalist church at 
Waterloo, lowa, and now has the mayor 
of the town working in it. 


their wives. 
cently 


Dr. T. Reaveley Glover 
in Dr. Jowett’s Pulpit 
Dr. Jowett will not preach this winter, 
having been granted a six months leave 
absence to recruit his health on the 
France. His pulpit 
was supplied recently by Rev. T. Reave 
ley Glover. Dr. Glover has just con 


southern shores of 


cluded a series of lectures at Cambridge 
University on “Inheritance and Exper- 
Thought.” Dr. 


1 


ience in Early Christian 
Glover is known as the author of a boo 
called “The Jesus of 


Methodists Bar 
the Actors 
The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
church have decided formally that actors 
ire not eligible to membership in their 
At a meeting held at Atlantic 
City recently the question came up and 
the discipline was interpreted in this way. 
Bishop Berry who presided at the meet- 
ing said for the bishops that since danc 
1 ‘prohibited in- 


History.’ 


ing and theater-going are 
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” 


iquities,” the church could hardly be ex- 
pected to admit those who are responsi- 
ble for their promotion. Meanwhile the 
church faces a grave problem with the 
thousands of members who dance and go 
to theaters. Should not they also be ex- 
pelled? 


English Evangelicals 
Maintain Church in Paris 

. England have a 
church in Paris which has come to be 
the rallying place of the English Evan 
gelicals in that city. The pastor # the 
tev. W. G. Allen, who is said to be one 
of the best known Protestant ministers 
The Prime Minister attended 
this church there while working in the 


The Wesleyans of 


of Paris. 


peacc conference. 
Large Group Hears Religious 
Education Lectures 

Dr. Norman E, Richardson is the apos 
tle of the religious education idea for the 
Methodist denomination in the middle 
He recently delivered a series of 
eight lectures on his subject in the loop 
district of Chicago before ministers who 
had to pay an enrollment fee to attend 
the lectures. There was an enrollment 
of 73 preachers for the course. Of these, 
53 were Methodists; the others were of 
various denominations. Dr. Richardson 
is in great demand as an interpreter of 
the religious education idea before both 
secular and religious gatherings 


west. 


British Table Talk 


London, Dec. 7. 

HE movement towards reunion pro- 

I eeds slowly but surely. The national 
\ssembly welcomed the Appeal to 

all Christian people issued by the bishops 
Appeal to all 
(which had no administrative authority) 


Assembly welcomed the 
and rejoiced that conferences were being 
t representative Angli- 
Nonconformists. Was there, 
Archbishop of York, any of 
Eastern, Western, 

that could so mani- 
stly claim a monopoly of the marks of 
e body of Christ as to exclude any per 
son baptized within it from its member 
ship? Therefore the bish 
ops no longer went to their fellow Chris- 
non-episcopal communions as if 
bring them into 


irranged hetween 
cans and 
isked the 
the existing 
Catholic, Protestant 


groups 


. 


Impossible! 


tians oO; 
they were anxious to 
their communion, but they said, “Sirs, 
we are brethren Let us unite more 
perfectly to manifest our fellowship in 
Christ.”. How different from the tone 
ind standpoint of Anglicans a few years 
igo! While the predominant feeling and 
movement in the Anglican church is to- 
reunion, opinion differs as to 
With an 


wards 
method and rate of motion. 
eye on Bishop Henson, the Archbishoy 
of Canterbury exclaimed, “Beware of 
short cuts!”, the Archbishop of York de- 
precated “isolated and self-willed policy,” 
and the Bishop of Winchester pointedly 
condemned Dr. Henson’s “guerilla tact- 


ics.” Undismayed, Venfant terrible of 


directly dsssented 
from the that, pending the 
conclusion of the satisfactory arrange- 
ments which the Archbishops are initiat 
ing, they of the church were to step back 
into the position of exclusiveness from 
which they had been emerging. Rather 
he would proceed more encouraged than 
ever to enter into fellowship with his 
fellow Christians of the non-episcopal 
churches, and he reaffirmed his intention 
of preaching in Westminster Chapel dur 
ing Dr. Jowett’s absence through illness. 
The Dean of Durham (Bishop Welldon), 
who invited Dr. Jewett to preach in Dur- 
ham Cathedral, will also pay a return 
visit to Westminster Chapel. Dr. Jowett’s 
health has already benefited by his so 
journ on the French Riviera. He says 
that after thirty years of pretty hard 
work he has been dragging along a weary 
body, and for the last two years has not 
known what it is to have two days’ health 
together. 


the episcopal bench 


suggestion 


Reforming the Church of England 


Following a preliminary meeting to set 
going the new machinery, the first gath 
ering, for general business, of the 
cently constituted National Assembly ot 
the Church of England has taken place 
at the Church House, Westminster. Much 
time was spent over a far-reaching meas- 
ure affecting the parochial life of the 
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church. It proposes to enable parishion- 
ers to cooperate with the incumbent in 
the initiation, conduct, and development 
of church work both within and without 
the parish; all powers, duties and liabili- 
ties relating to church affairs hitherto ex 
ercised by the vestry meeting being trans- 
ferred to the parochial church councils. 
The clergymen alone will no ionger ap- 
point and dismiss the parish clerk, or- 
vanist, sexton, bell-ringers, and fix their 
salaries and conditions of office; he can 
mly act in conjunction with the paro- 
hial council, composed of all parishion- 
rs and members of the congregation 
vho declare themselves not in commun- 
on with any other religious body. The 
hill received general approval, but will 
ome up again for discussion before it 
goes to Parliament Bishop Henson’s 
omment was: “The bill seems to exhibit 
in extreme suspicion of the incumbent, 
nd an extreme dislike of the church 
warden, and to balance them both by a 
ithetic confidence in the bishop.” 


Fraternal Interchange 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Knglish-Speaking Union, a good account 
was given of the work of the Council 
for the Imterchange of Preachers and 
Speakers between Britain and America. 
The council three im- 
ortant religious bodies in the United 
States—the World Alliance of Christian 
*hurches, the Federal Council of the 
Churches, and the Church Peace Union 
-and aims to unite in international ef- 
forts all organized religious forces in 
Britain. It endeavors to secure leading 
Americam preachers to occupy British 
pulpits amd vice versa, and acknowledged 
exponerts of Christian and ethical ideals 
common to both countries to speak on 
public platforms. This year thirty-eight 
\mericaa preachers have appeared in 
three hundred churches of different de- 
nominations, and a number of British 
preachers have rendered reciprocal serv- 
ice in the United States. Canon Bur- 
roughs of Petersborough, the Rev. R. C. 
Gillie, of Marylebone Presbyterian 
‘hurch, and Mr. Harold Spender, a dis 
tinguished journalist, are now fulfilling in 
America a series of seventy appointments 
in continuance in the United States of the 
“Mayflower” celebrations; while Ameri- 
cans who are spending the winter in Eng- 
land include Dr. Thomas Simms, of Mel- 
rose, Boston, the Rev. Hugh L. Hodge, 
1 direct descendant of John Howland, 
whose fall overboard from the “Mayflow- 
er” in a storm is described by William 
Bradford in his famous Journal, Mrs. M. 
M. Varney, B.D., a speaker of great abil- 
ity and charm, the Rev. Newton Marshall 
Hall, who is sojourning in Cambridge, 
and the Rev. J. Wesley Bready, who lec- 
tures on “Life on the Frontiers of Can- 
ada from Ocean to Ocean,” “Anglo- 
Americanism from the Historical and Re- 
ligious Point of View,” and “The Great 
Social Challenge of Today.” These joint 
international efforts on behalf of peace 
and righteousness were never more need- 
ed than they are today. The whole work 


cooperates with 
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of the English-Speaking Union, whose 
aim = “to draw together in the bonds 
of comradeship the English-Speaking 
peoples of the world,” is being prosecuted 
with great vigor, and its membership 
steadily grows on both side of the At 
lantic. 
** « 

Baptists’ Successful Drive 

British Baptists are jubilant at the suc- 
their efforts to raise 250,000 
pounds sterling. More than this sum is 
assured. This is the third time within 
twenty years that they have raised a 
quarter of a million sterling, but never 
denomination in this 
country contributed so large a sum with 
The result has been 
achieved by a miracle of organization, 
and by the breath of new life with which 
certain consecrated men have inspired 
the denomination. The money is required 
for two main purposes, and officials have 
confessed that without it Baptist organi- 
zations were on the brink of disaster. 
One hundred thousand pounds is to pro- 
vide a fund for increasing the minimum 
i ministerial stipends from 235 pounds 
to 160 pounds, with an allowance of 10 
pounds for each child, and 250 pounds as 
the ultimate goal. The life of a minister 
and especially tha his wife, with an in 
come of less than 3 pounds a_ week, 
means continual struggle and privation 
Even with a stipend of 190 pounds, with 
prices at their present level, a minister 
will still be worse off relatively than he 
fore the war. About 150,000 pounds will 
he allocated to foreign missions. Since 
the war the Baptist Missionary Society 
has had the greatest difficulty in meeting 
the largely increased cost of allowances 
to missionaries in the East, and the other 
demands on its resources. Happily, con 
currently with the money drive of the 
past six months, there has been proceed- 
ing a spiritual revival. For twelve years 
there has been a steady decline in Bap- 
tist church membership, an average loss 
of 2,000 a year. Now the question is 
being asked, Why should we not have 
250,000 new members as well as 250,000 
pounds? “Something is happening” is a 
phrase on many Baptist lips, and they 
ire saying “Let us catch the tide, and 
hefore 1920 ends bring at least 24,000 
new members into the churches.” 


cess ol 


before has any 


n so short a time 


Dr. Orchard’s 
Experiments 

The Rev. W. ©. Orchard’s ministry at 
the King’s Weiyh House Church, at the 
west end of Oxford Street, is being 
watched by many ministers and others 
with keen interest. From a commercial 
office he nassed through college to the 
Presbyterian ministry, and then became 
minister of the Weigh House, one of the 
historic shrines of Congregationalism. He 
took some part in R. J. Campbell’s New 
Theology crusade, and at one time it was 
expected that the mantle would pass to 
him. But he announced that he had be- 
come “violently orthodox” (probably not 
intending his words to be taken quite.lit- 
erally) and started to work the Catholic 
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Free Church lines He has 
many practices associated 
with Rome—lights and processions and 
incense—and changes his vestments many 
times during a service. When his wife 
“a solemn requiem for the 
repose of her soul” was sung at the 
Weigh House. Claiming to have redis- 
covered Christianity, he says he is quite 
at home with the inner light and the 
Real Presence, and believes equally in 
the Catholic church and the Congrega- 
tional autonomy. While he credits Non 
conformity with some merits and virtues 
€ gf. institutional 
church as one means of restoring touch 
between the church and the common life 
of the people—he is its severest critic 
among Free Church ministers: so much 
so that he has provoked a Congrega 
tional veteran, the Rev. |. Morgan Gib- 
against his “periodical 
pontifications on Nonconformity § and 
Rome,” which he says rowse Luther in 
him. “His demand for frequent and early 
Communion has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture or in’ the experience of the Free 
Churches.” During the war Dr. Orchard 
preached pacificism, though he gave lit- 
tle definite guidance on concrete issues 
Inclined to Socialism, he has contem- 
lated founding a new religious order- 


system on 


imtroduced 


died recently 


organizing the 


hon, to protest 


“men and women banded together to 
live an austere, communal, simplified 
life . . settled on the land in com- 


munities something between a hamlet 
ind a cloister, working at agricultural and 
peasant crafts,” etc. Dr. Orchard’s vig 
orous, buoyant, vivacious personality and 
unconventional preaching attract many 
people who do not share his extreme 
views. His church carries on a mission 
near the Tower of London, and is seeking 
to raise 3,500 pounds to develop it. Some 
time ago a husband and wife were or 
lained as his ministerial assistants 


Postscript 

“A bad way of bes 
fifth year” was Dr. Clifford’s remark af- 
ter being knocked down by a taxicab in 
Trafalgar Square. Although he has had 
to cancel all his numerous engagements, 
the beloved old man is recovering.—Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams, Brighton, and 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, Whitefields, have re- 
turned home after their visit to America; 
the former greatly refreshed and stimu 
lated: the latter saving that he found that 
\merican churches were united and by 
their removing 
mountains; also that “People leave par 


inning my eighty 


reason of unity were 
cels on the top or at the base of the postal 
in the busy streets of New 
postman will 


pillar boxes 
York, and no one but the 
touch them.”—Barriers continue to fall 
Mr. George Edwards, M.P., gave a Sun- 
day address (on Religion and Labor) in 
Newcastle Cathedral—the first labor rep 
resentative and layman to do this. The 
rector of Barnet believes St. Paul would 
highly approve of Miss Royden preaching 
in either the City Temple or his parish 
church.—Reyv. F. W. Norwood, in a ser- 
mon at his first preaching anniversary at 
the City Temple, said that alternatives 
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before civilization are anarchy, despair, 
faith—The death is lamented at the age 
of fifty-four of Rev. Alexander Connell, 
a brilliant Highland preacher, some time 
minister of Regent Square, where Oswald 
Dykes and John McNeill ministered, and 
afterwards successor to Ian Maclaren 
(Dr. John Watson) at Sefton Park, Liv- 
erpool. The new minister of Sefton Park 
is Rev. John S. Macdonald, of the United 
Free Church, Dalkeith—Principal For- 
syth’s health is unsatisfactory, and he is 
worried about the finances of his (Hack- 
ney) college which, with other colleges, 
he describes as “standing with one foot 
in the villages and the other in the uni- 
versities.”—Protesting against the sale of 
livings as a scandal to the church of 
God, the Bishop of Southwark announces 
that he will refuse to institute to a parish 
in his diocese any person not equal to its 
spiritual and intellectual demands.—To 
improve congregational singing in Man- 
chester Cathedral, Dean McCormick stood 
in the pulpit with a baton personally 
conducting the service of praise, and was 
delighted with the result.—Presiding at 

Salvation Army meeting the Labor 
Mayor of Barrow said: “There are many 
ways to heaven, I take my road, Mrs. 
Booth hers, but we are all converging 
on heaven.” Shaking hands with the 
mayor, Mrs. Booth remarked, “No, there 
is only one way.” The mayor suggested 
there were many by-paths all leading to 
the Brotherhood of Man. “He is not 
saved!” exclaimed a woman in the audi- 
ence.—At a service in Leicester Trade 
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Hall a local Socialist, taking in his arms partment in New Jersey, turning over 
four infants in turn, said, “You I dedicate about 7,000 pounds yearly. They main- 
to the International Socialist movement, tain missions in British Guiana and 
in the hope that you will grow up to China at a cost of nearly 5,000 pounds, 
work and fight in the cause of human and are in touch with a few Sabbath 
emancipation, and that you and your chil- keepers in Holland and Java. 

dren will know a better world than your ALBERT DAWSON. 
fathers and grandfathers have done.” A 
bouquet of white flowers, tied with red 
ribbon, was then presented by a small CENTRAL CHUECH 
scholar to each of the four babies, and the New York 142 W. Bist Street 


song “Hail to the Child of Humanity” Finis Idleman, Miniater 
was sung.—Seventh Day Baptists _ still 


exist in England. They have _ eight 

















churches in London and_ twenty-three RIDGEWOOD CHUEBCH | 
enter ca aye t 20 ; OF CHRIST 

el ewhere. They raise about 20 pounds Brooklyn centen Eee Tk Ce 
for mission and tract purposes. In Amer- N Y Eins PAGE 

ica they are said to have more than eight ew ror A. R. McPHERSON, 


Pastors. 





thousand members, with a university in 
New York State and a publication de- 








Any book now in print can 








THE 1921 YEAR BOOK be secured through The 

ae ee - cca ne al Christian Century (ress. 

Postpaid Price—Paper. $1.00; Give publisher if possible. 
Cloth, $1.50. 





lace your order at once. The 
emand determines the supply. No 
copies guaranteed for delivery af- 
ter press work is done. Address 


THE YEAR BOOK, 





TITS <g> COMMUNION 


co United Christian Missionary SERVICE 
Society, Missouri State Life INDIVIDUALS = + 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. SAVES 14 COST OF OTHER SERVICES 
very preacher should send at once A sanitary. over 40,000 
his eorrect address for Year Pook yo, ee 











Communion Service Co., Box 495 Lima, 0. 











Workable Plans for 
Wide-Awake Churches 


Church Publicity 


the church. 








Three Books of 


Practical Plans 
By Christian F. Reisner What Christian Science Means 


Social Plans for Young People From It 


Tells how to get the new generation into By JAMES M. CAMPBELL, D.D. 
the church and how to develop their latent : 
power. 254 practical plans. 

$1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


A surprising variety of plans and methods mie . 
for every department of church work. Christian Science 


$2.25, plus 10 cents postage. By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., Professor of 


Provides 1500 pictured forms and other 
tested plans for advertising the work of 


$3.00, plus 10 cents postage. in Christian faith and life. Price $2.40, 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 









Two New Books on 
Christian Science 





and What We Can Learn 


An evaluation of Christian Science by a 
careful student and competent witness. A 
judicial and tempered appraisal of this 
modern relizious movement. Price $1.25, 
plus 12 cents postage. 


The Truth About 


Systematic Theology in Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


One of the distinctive features of this 
book is that it endeavors to bring out 
what is true and valuable in Christian 
Science and to recover it to its proper use 


plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 






































The 
Outline of 
History 


A Plain History of Life 
and Mankind 


By H. G. WELLS 


Written with the advice and editorial help of Ernest 
Baker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester ard 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. 


life on our earth so far as we can trace 

it by paleolithic records, through the 
civilizing and decivilizing ages down to yester- 
day. And much of it is history from the stand- 
point of common sense. We would hold this 
view even after you pointed out that Mr. Wells 
does irreparable damage to many an ancient 
convention and orthodox tradition. He trains 
his guns fearlessly on superstition, on corrupt- 
ing traddition, on historical malpractice. 


j [ite is history from the beginning of 


The author’s conclusions stimulate thought. 
He is an optimist. He sees a new sanity emerg- 
ing from the hatreds of the war. He looks for 
a revision of ideas and institutions and the de- 
velopment of a citizenship of the world, with 
the breakdown of nationalism. Religion to his 
mind has been obscured by creeds—“the old 
political and social assumptions, the old reli- 
gious formulas have lost their conviction.” But 
he expects the future to bring a brotherhood 
of men rather than of nations, wider education 
and a religion apart from forms and creeds. 
Man is to become happier and more contented 
on earth. He does not seem to fear that, judg- 
ing by the rate we are going, the old ball may 
become cold before we achieve that ideal. 


This will be the big book of the season. Every 
thinking citizen of these pregnant times 
should have it. 


In two volumes. $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Books by 
Joseph Fort Newton 


The Religious Basis of a Better 
World Order 


An application of Christian principles to 
world affairs. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


City Temple Sermons. 


The Eternal Christ 


Studies in the life of vision and service. 


The Ambassador 


City Temple sermons. 


The City Temple: An 
Ambassadorship 
Dr. Newton’s diary, written while minister 
at the City Temple, London, during the war 
days. Soon to appear. 





Each $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


(“The Sword of the Spirit” is $1.50) 


Of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton the American 
Journal of Theology says: “It is a striking fact 
that from a town of the Central West, whose 
very name is unknown to England, a preacher 
should have been caled to the City ‘Temple, 
London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Par- 
ker and Dr. Campbell. Mr. Newton is a mystic, 
but of a different type. He goes back of the long 
line of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development 
te Jesus of the Gospels, to the ideal human life 
in whom God dwelt and through whem God re- 
vealed his redemptive love, the divine Saviour 
and Master of men. This life of the living 
Christ, touching every life, the soul of every 
redemptive movement, actually working in men 
and with men for the world’s salvation. His 
sermons spe2’ especially to cultivated minds, 
vet through their simplicity and naturalness and 
humanness, they make the universal appeal. 
Here is the real power. They do not speak the 
language of the church, but the language of 
humanity. They are real sermons of a warm, 
spiritual, enthusiastic manhood.” 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 




















Preaching and 
Paganism 


By ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 


Professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


7 HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 
were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 
under the auspices of Yale University. In this 
book the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive realit’ of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 


” 


ence. 


Price $2.00 plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Things Eternal 


By JoHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 
brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 
of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
Loyalty to Vision. 

Leadership. False and True. 
Concerning Gifts. 

The Rising of Christ. 

A Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

ihe Unknown Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 

Three Views of Man's Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 











; 
God’s Faith 
in Man 


By Frederick F. Shannon 


of today is Dr. Shannon, until recently 
of Brooklyn, now successor to Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus at Central Church, Chicago. 

The Biblical World says of him: “Seldom 
can the much abused word ‘brilliant’ be cor- 
rectly applied to a living preacher; but in the 
case of Dr. Shannon no other term is appro- 
priate. He is radiant and glittering and sur- 
prising and illuminating.” 


QO*: of the outstanding religious prophets 


This is Dr. Shannon’s Latest 
Book of Sermons 


Price of the book, $1.25, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave. Chicago. 











Why Do 
Things 
Happen? 


By Everett King Bray. 
Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
fe 


A book that throws light upon life’s baffling 
problems in such a way as to help the reader 
to see each one, no matter how difficult and 
trying, as something for which to be thankful, 
and at the same time giving him the needful 
courage and inspiration with which to tackle 
them. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
920 Nicollet Ave., Room 330, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Meaning of 


Service 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


NYONE who thinks at all in our day 
A about humanity’s condition must think 

about service, its meanings, motives 
and aims. This book conceives of service as 
the indispensable expression of discipleship, the 
practical overflow of the Christian life. A 
life that rightly conceives of prayer, and that 
is dominated by faith, must be serviceable, and 
so there is now the trilogy of Dr. Fosdick’s 
interpretations of Christian character. His 
tther books, “The Meaning of Prayer” and 
“The Meaning of Faith,’ have been more 
widely read than any other books on religion 
published in many years. These are all in- 
tensely suggestive to makers of sermons and 
addresses. 


Price $1.25, plus 6 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














The Worst Boys in 


Town 
By James L. Hill, D. D. 


A collection of addresses given on both 
shores of the United States, up and aown the 
Mississippi, and in every capital in New Eng- 
land. The author gave an address in Montreal 
which later served as a campaign document in 
Canada. 

Price $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


* * a 


BOOKS TO GIVE TO BOYS. 
TOUCHSTONES OF SUCCESS 
One hundred and sixty prominent men of 
today point out for boys some of the paths 
to genuine success. 
Price $1.25, plus 8 cents postage. 
A TALK WITH BOYS. 
By Henry Drummond. 
The most inspiring book ever written for 
Christian youth. 
Price 50 cents, plus 5 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Religion and 
Business 


By Roger W. Babson 


R. BABSON is known as President of 
the Babson Statistical Organization, 


and as an expert in the science of 


business. 
the possibilities of the church. 
closing paragraph of his book: 


“It is not the purpose of this book to suggest 
details of a plan for redeeming the world, but 
rather to emphasize the fact that the world can 
be redeemed socially, industrially only through re- 
ligion. Governments may succeed in protecting 
men in freedom of effort and rights of ownership; 
but only religion can energize men unto a maxi- 
mum of useful service and make them content with 


a simple material reward.” 


Some Chapter Titles 


Business Men and the Church. 

Rich Men’s and Poor Men’s Churches. 
Religion and the Wage Worker. 

Natural Law Underlies Jesus’ Teachings. 
Training Our Children in Religion. 

The Greatest of Undeveloped Resources 
Religion and Personal Efficiency 

The Religion Which Will Survive. 

The Interchurch Movement. 


The Great 
Industry. 


Opportunity for the Church 


Can Religion Be Subsidized ? 
Immediate Problems Facing the Church. 


Price of the book, $2.75 plus 
12 cents postage 


* * > 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


But he is also a sturdy believer in 
Here is the 


Faith. 


in 
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What and Where Is God? 


A Human Answer to the Deep 
Religious Cry of the Modern Soul 


By 
Richard LaRue Swain, Ph. D. 








Charles Clayton Morrison, 


Editor The Christian Century, says: 


“I could wish that every uncertain and troubled mind might know that there 
is such a book as this. It makes God intelligible to men of modern world view. 
It shows how science prepares the way for a far better, more vital, more 
spiritual, more personal God than was possible under the older forms of thinking. 
The author is one of those psychologists—and alas! all too few is their number— 
who have gone into the technique of psychology and thought their way through 
it into real life again. He speaks with authority. His book will have the 
approval of technical scholarship, but it is intended for the lay mind. 1} 
know that if any person reads the book on my recommendation he will divide 
with me a small portion of the enthusiastic gratitude which he will surely feel 
toward the author. In my judgment it is far and away the most important book 
on religion that is appearing this year.” 


Douglas C. MacIntosh, 


Professor of Theology in Yale University, says: 


“What and Where is God? draws a clearly defined picture of God, man, 
and the universe to take the place of the fading picture that is becoming such a 
menace to religious faith, Dr. Swain has produced what wi!l undoubtedly 
prove to be one of the most notable religious books of the year. It contains 
descriptions of religious experiences which rival in interest anything to be found 
in William James’s ‘Varieties of Religious Experience’ or Harold Begbie’s “Twice- 
born Men.’ But its most valuable feature is its simple, vivid, original, and at- 
tractive presentation of the most important elements of modern constructive 
thought. A better book to put into the hands of the religiously perplexed and 
covbting has not been written for many a day. It is a book that will live.” 





Price $2.50, plus 12 cents postage 





The Christian Century Press 


1408 South Wabash Avenue -- “- Chicago, Illinois 









































































Start the New Year Right! 





Twentieth Week THE DAILY ALTAR 


Bon dap 


Theme for the Day—The Blessedness of Daily Work. 
Our daily work is part of God’s plan for us—and a 
large and basic part. We must avoid that fallacy so com- 
mon among religious people that work is secular and wor- 
ship is religious. Work is religious, if it is good work wel 
done. Indeed, good work, be it ever so commonplace, is a 
form of worship. Out of it grows character. God reveals 
Himself increasingly in our times in the work-a-day hfe of 





men. He calls us to take up our tasks, with all their 
drudgery and exactions, in a spirit of joy and patience and 
courage. 
+ 
Scripture—Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his 
labor until the evening.—Psalm 104: 22. 
+ 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night ;—Forenooa, 
And afternoon, and night; Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
Eswase Rowtanp Sit (“The Day”). 
° 
Prayer—Good Father, Thou hast set before us a goodly 
heritage, and the lines are fallen to us in pleasant places. 
We have our daily work and our nightly rest, and blessings 
enough to make us ever grateful. Save us, we pray Thee, 
from discontent, from depression of spirit and from thank- 
lessness. Make us strong and of good courage. Suffer us 
not to grow weary in our task, nor to faint in our pilgrim- 
age. So shall we be fitted for higher blessings and nobler 
service in a world without end.—Amen. 


(186) 











N THESE DAYS when the very foundations of civilization and the nation, as well as of 
religion and personal character, are being tested by the tempests that are sweeping 
the world, would it not put strength into depressed hearts to begin each morning or 

close each day with a meditation—such as the above—out of The Daily Altar, the most 
timely book for earnest Christians publishedin many a day? Many thousands of persons 
are already enthusiastic members of our great Daily Altar Fellowship. Start off the New 
Year right! The price of The Daily Altar, which has been prepared by Herbert L. 
Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison, is $2.50 for the leather edition ana $1.50 for the 
cloth. (Add 8 cents for postage). 
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and grace into them they cannot be consummated. This is the thesis of the book 
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